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Gray's Inn.* 


we joey: who, at this distance 

Om V fs! of time, would dis- 
course upon London 
of the past, should 
consider whether he 
shall write for the 
diversion, or for the 
me Se) Bee] instruction, of his 
CPA Ux ns 4 )| readers. If he donot 
aspire higher than 
to their easy entertainment, ample materials lie 
ready to his hand ; and we shall scarcely be 
the richer by yet another compilation like to 
those which Hare, or Thornbury and Walford, 
supply. So infinitely vast and varied a field 
extends before the genuine historian that we 
have long been of opinion that to produce a 
really valuable book an author must perforce 
confine his labours within some closely-drawn 
limits of research. Of such a book, and on 





such a subject, the latest example is open]. 


before us—being a distinct and conspicuous 
advance in every respect upon the cognate 
chapters of W. Herbert’s “ Antiquities of the 
Inns of Court and Chancery.” 

In the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral the 
eighth right-hand stall appertains to the 
ancient prebend of Portpoole. That, with 
other prebendal manors, lay within Ossulstone 
Hundred. In his “History of St. Paul’s” 
Dugdale names one Theobald as its first pre- 
bendary. The date of his collation, says Mr. 
Douthwaite, is not given, but he is supposed 
‘0 be the same person who is mentioned as 
Archdeacon of Essex in 1218 and again in 1228, 
The “streets of Holeburne and Portepole” are 
cited in the Fine Roll, 42nd Henry III. (1257) ;+ 
whilst Parton, in his “ Account, &c., of St. 
Giles's-in-the-Fields,” tells us that the manor 
‘$ mentioned in a deed of 46th Henry IIL., 
whereby one Robert de Purtepole,—possibly 
its then owner,—charges his house in St. 
Andrew Holborn parish, with 10s. yearly, to 
da chaplain to celebrate his anniversary 
obit in St. Giles’s Hospital church W 
ieent 2 pital church. e next 
re ~ ortpoole Manor as being vested in 
He teys of Wilton. Reginald, grandson to 
ane de Grey, of Codnor, co. Derby, lived 
rs led here. According to an inquisition 

“4 after his death (1st Edward II.) at Port- 
7 ®, he died seised of a certain messuage, 
2 soar and with one dove-house, which 

a by the year beyond reprise 10s. 

» together with certain named thirty 


Acres 

; ogg land, valued at 20s. yearly, and 

whence Windmill - hill,— also 

from y8 Inn, its Histor and Associations : i 

Raph Dont ree unpublished documents by “Wi os 
%. » Librarian, London: Reeves & Turner, 

Excerpta *. Tha: o 
Madera Portes rotalie Finium, ii,, 265. 





Comp, also the 





assessed at 20s. yearly, he is stated to have 
held of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, in 
chief, by a service of 42s. 2d., payable at two 
terms of the year.* John de Grey, his son 
and heir, was granted a licence in mortmain, 
under letters patent May 27th, 1315, to assign 
thirty acres of land, two acres of meadow, and 
10s. rent with the appurtenances in Kentishe- 
ton and in St. Andrew Parish, without the 
Bar of the old Temple, to St. Bartholomew’s- 
the-Great for a chaplain to celebrate daily 
service in perpetuity in the chapel of his manor 
of Pourtepole. The existing Gray’s Inn Chapel 
is credibly believed to mark the site of John 
de Grey’s chantry. Subsequent inquisitions 
go to show that the Hospitvwm in Portepole 
remained in possession of the family. By an 
inquisition of 19th Richard II. taken after the 
death of Sir Henry de Grey de Wilton, knight, 
we learn that he had enfeoffed Roger Hare- 
court and others in fee “of his manor of 
Portpole, in MHolburne, called Greysyn 
. holden of the Dean and Chapter 
of the Church of St. Paul, London.” 
And so, until the year 1505, when Edmund, 
Lord Grey de Wilton, conveys his manor, with 
the chantry, advowson, and all his possessions 
in the parish to Hugh Dennys and Mary his 
wife, and other feoffees, some of whom were 


members of Gray’s Inn, and eminent lawyers. 


Eleven years later, inthe 7th Henry VIII., the 
survivors of these feoffees obtain a royal licence 
to alienate to Shene Priory “ the manor of 
Portepole, with the appurtenances .... and 
four messuages, four gardens, one toft, eight 
acres of land, and 10s. rent... . holden 
as an escheat for that Robert Chigwell, of 
whom the manor aforesaid and other the pre- 
mises were holden, died without heir, by 
service, fealty, and the rent of one red rose.” 
Mr. Douthwaite’s inquiries into the connexion 
of the Chigwells with this property are of 
great interest, and will repay careful perusal. 
As touching the monastery at Shene, it appears 
that for some years the society continued to pay 
to the prior an annual rent of 6/.13s,4d. That 
rent afterwards passed to the Crown, and was 
eventually sold to Sir Philip Matthews, to 
whose co-heirs it descended. Having enjoyed 
for 200 years previously continuous and undis- 
turbed possession, the Society purchased back 
again the fee-farm rent in the year 1733. Since 
that date our author triumphantly affirms 
that they have held and now hold the property 
unencumbered by any rent or other payment. 
We have spoken of the old Temple. The 
Knights Templar on first coming to London 
were settled in Holborn, almost directly oppo- 
site to the now Gray’s Inn gateway, for nearly 
seventy years. A reference to their sojourn in 
this quarter, succeeded by a migration to what 
* Chanc, Ing. P.M. list Edward II., No, 54, 





since became one of the four “great” Inns of 
Court, would complete the pretty picture given 
in the introduction to this book. Again, to 
his list of the Chancery Inns which clustered 
around Holborn, Mr. Douthwaite might have 
added Scroope’s Inn, thus styled as being the 
original town-house of the Lords Scroope of 
Bolton, next eastwards to Ely-place. Under 
the name of Serjeants’ Inn it passed, by an 
indenture dated the 8th of February, 1494, 
from Sir Guy Fairfax, of the King’s Bench, to 
Sir John Scroope, knight, Lord Scroope of 
Bolton. Its memory,—as with that of the 
Old Temple,— was long preserved in Scroope’s, 
latterly Union Court, over against St. 
Andrew’s Holborn church. 

The old-world chronicles of Gray’s Inn as an 
Inn of Court, of the Readings, its famous 
Masques and Revels, of the Boltings and 
Moots,—these last have been recently revived, 
and with great success,—are all faithfully 
recorded. Quaint presentments of obsolete 
manners are afforded by the orders for 
regulating the conduct and apparel of the 
fellows and other members; to which may be 
added the practice of “chumming” in cham- 
bers. At a pension, held on July 9th, 1530, 
Sir Thomas Neville agreed to take Mr. 
Attorney-General, Sir Christopher Hales, for 
bedfellow. In the 21st Elizabeth it was 
ordered that “henceforth no Fellow of this 
House shall make choice of his bedfellow, but 
only the Readers.” The personal associations 
of the Inn centre around the names of Chief 
Justice Gascoigne ; the author of “ De Natura 
Brevium” and of the “Grand Abridgement,” 
Sir Anthony Fitzherbert ; David Jenkins, the 
patriotic and loyalist Welsh judge ; and the 
regicide Bradshaw; Riston, Camden, and 
Dugdale ; Gardiner and Laud ; Johnson and 
Goldsmith ; the Cromwells and the Claypoles ; 
Butler, Chapman, Cleveland, and Southey ; 
and William, Lord Burghley (here best known, 
by the bye, as agenealogist). To these should 
be added Whitgift ; Dr. Richard Sibbes, author 
of the “Soul’s Conflict” and the “ Bruised 
Reed” ; Archbishop Usher, who, being then 
bishop of Meath, was admitted 26th Jan., 
1623-4; Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper, 
and his son, Viscount St. Alban. We 
cannot dwell herein upon the public life 
of one who united the loftiest intellect 
with so despicable a soul. Yet there is 
a fascination in tracing Sir Francis Bacon’s 
intimate relations with Gray’s Inn. Here 
together with his four brothers, he entered 
as student in November, 1576. Here he laid 
out what he himself terms “the purest of 
human pleasures, ... . the greatest refresh- 
ment to the spirits of man”; the same gardens, 
having at that time a clear prospect towards 





Hampstead, in whose good air Sir Roger de 
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Coverley did love to clear his pipes, and 
whither Mrs. Pepys would repair to observe 
fashions of the ladies. Hence set forth the 
goodly procession which accompanied Bacon to 
Westminster when be became Lord Keeper ; 
and hither he returned, broken in credit and 
fortunes, after his condemnation. In retreat 
at Gray’s Inn he passed, mainly, the remainder 
of his life. As from his “ chambers at Graie’s 
Inn this 30th of January, 1597,” he dedicates 
the first ten of his Essays ; so hence, in later 
days, he gives to the world his “ History of 
King Henry VII.’s Reign” ; his “De Argu- 
mentis,” an expansion of the earlier “ Twoo 
Bookes of Proficience and Aduancement of 
Learning” ;* and his “ Apophthegms : New and 
Old” ; He a completing the “ Instauratio 
Magna,” whereof the “Novum Organum” 
formed part. 

The naturalist will welcome Mr. Douth- 
waite’s notices of the rooks that yet revert to 
their pristine, though sadly denuded, haunts ; 
as Salen of the carrion crows who can boast 
of a pedigree which dates back, in all likeli- 
hood, to well-nigh three hundred years since. 


Cuckoos, jackdaws, robins, and wrens, rank as | & 
smaller, though by no means lesser, favourites, | 


whilst their more tuneful brethren share refuge 
amongst the planes and sycamores that are 
often rendered vocal with the notes of the 
chaffinch, the linnet, the goldfinch, and the 
thrush. <A detailed category of the several 
emblazoned charges which adorn the Hall 
windows appeals forcibly to students of 
genealogy and heraldry. Some coats are 
known, testibus certain cited MSS., to carry 
us back to Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Her 
portrait hangs over the high table whereat her 
pious memory is solemnly invoked beneath 
their parti-coloured light. A comparison 
made with a list of the armorial bearings 
engraved for the Origines Juridicales shows 
what particular escutcheons, as prefigured in 
Dugdale’s work, have altogether disappeared. 
Moreover, “from an heraldic point of view 
many of these coats have a special value, in 
being assigned to individuals who bore arms 
somewhat different from the blazons given in 
heraldical dictionaries.” Such discrepancies 
may be partly owing to an incorrect re-fixin 
of much of the ancient glass which, an 
notably at the eastern window, has suffered 
ony from time to time through tempest 
or other disaster. 

Mr. Douthwaite says that Bacon’s chambers 
were in the building now “known as No. 1, 
Gray’s Inn-square.” Thus also Basil Montagu. 
There is, however, a tradition that Bacon 
occupied a large house opposite to the great 
gates in Field-court, whither Fulke Greville 
would frequently send him some home-brewed 
beer from Brooke House in Holborn.t Lord 
Campbell’s statement, in his “Lives of the 
Chancellors,” that Bacon’s rooms remain as 
they were during his tenancy, and are stil! 
visited by those who worship his memory, 
should be read with a passage in the 
“Historian’s Guide,” third edition, 1688, to 
the effect that the house (site of No. 1, Gray’s 
Inn-square) and sixty other chambers were 
burned down on February 17th, 1679. Mr. 
Douthwaite does not mention this particular 
fire, though he tells us that the greater part of 
Coney-court was destroyed by fire in 1683-4 
and rebuilt in 1687. This is the Coney-court 
of the Survey of 1688, which, with the Middle, 
or Chapel-court, occupied the area known since 
1793 as Gray’s Inn-square. From Strype’s 
** Stow,” edit. 1720, quoted by Mr. Douthwaite, 
it is clear that Coney-court was the more 
northern of the two. A plan of 1720 shows 
no division (east and west) between these two 
courts, north of the Chapel and Hall. So, 
looking to the present site of No. 1, Gray’s 
Inn-square, we conclude that Bacon lived in 
Chapel, but known in his time as Middle, 
court. South-square was formerly Holborn- 
court ; a reference to the “ Pickwick Papers ” 
will show it was known as Holborn-court less 





* First published, in one vol., 4to., price 10s. 6d., at the 
Holborn Gate by Henry Tomes, 1605, This gate was 
opened in 1592. 

+ The tenement at what is now the north-western corner 
of Fulwood’s Rents is possibly old enough to have origi- 
nated this belief. Its aspect is certainly more ancient 
than those of its neighbours, 





than sixty years ago. Plans of the former 
buildings, if, indeed, they are to be found, 
—that is to say, to a much larger scale 
than the view in the map by Ryther, 
of Amsterdam, 1604,—would make a use- 
ful complement to the pleasing modern-day 
illustrations contained in this volume. The 
Hall was built in 1556-9, and deservedly ranks 
next, in London, to those at Charterhouse 
and Middle Temple for the beauties of its 
screen and open roof. Like to that of 
Lincoln’s Inn, the red brickwork and stone 
dressings of its exterior are defaced and hidden 
by compo and tasteless appendages. It con- 
tains, we have observed, a picture representing 
its former state, with the original and charac- 
teristic lantern. In congratulating Mr. Douth- 
waite upon his able treatment of a worthy 
theme, we think the Society are equally for- 
tunate to possess a librarian who can put to 
such good account the copious materials at his 
command. 7 








A FINE OLD ENGLISH ARCHITECT. 


aN these days, when the happy student 
Sy 3s solicited by so many aids to study 
<' and advancement that he may almost 
eaten) be said to glide by easy gradients to 
the Temple of Fame, rather than ascend the 
sacred hill by toilful effort, it may not be im- 
pertinent if we outline for him the history of 
an architect of the olden time, when encourage- 
ments to art were scanty and discouragements 
rife, and when self-reliance was the only road 
to success.* 

Born in 1787, John Dobson was apprenticed 
at fifteen years of age toa builder, where he 
learned to make a plan, and acquired some prac- 
tical acquaintance with builder’s work, filling 
up spare time by studying land surveying, and 
receiving from a versatile Italian refugee 
instruction in the curiously various arts of 
fencing, enamel - painting, and perspective. 
Betaking himself to London, he sought instruc- 
tion in art from an eccentric painter, who 
would only engage to give lessons at five o’clock 
in the morning, at which early hour our ardent 
young student never failed to present himself. 
Returning to his Northern home, he boldly 
started as an “architect,” finding, as might 
have been expected, little or nothing archi- 
tectural to engage him, and occupying himself 
in ‘painting scenery for the local theatre,—the 
school of so many English artists. Meanwhile, 
he sketched and measured old _ buildings 
assiduously, and in an age when Gothic 
architecture was considered merely barbarous, 
gave his heart to the study of ail the 
Medizval remains in his neighbourhood, 
“‘ rising constantly at four or five o’clock,” and 
working frequently till midnight. <A strange, 
lonely, courageous life, this earnest student 
led, without immediate aid or helpful appre- 
ciation, but destined to be rewarded thereafter 
by deserved success. 

Architects were not wanted there and then 
because their functions were not understood and 
their proper duties were usurped by builders. 
It is not without an involuntary moistening of 
the lips that one can in these days of fierce 
competition read that in our young hero’s time 
there was but one architect between York and 
Edinburgh. A certain Mr. Payne, of whom 
history has hitherto been strangely silent, was, 
it appears, after Sir John Vanbrugh, the archi- 
tect of the North of England. He seems to 
have been employed by the nobility and gentry, 
and to have run off his designs in an easy- 
going manner, fluently, and upon a uniform 

lan. Entrance in centre of south front. Hall 
in centre, staircase opposite, drawing-room on 
one side, dining- room on the other, library 
behind. This artful arrangement was thought 
to be so suitable and perfect that the honest 
English squires would, in their simple way, 
order a house of their builder “on Payne’s 

lan,” with rooms of such and such a size. 

ut the houses built by the ingenious Mr. 
ws had one drawback, they were draughty 
and cold,—too trying even for our hardy fore- 









* Memoir of the late John Dobson, M.R.I.B.A., of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. By M t Jane Dobson, 
London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne: Lambert & Co, 
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. ttre 
fathers. The rough winds entered them un- 
opposed ; coursing round their vacant halls 
they blustered up the oy corridors, and 
ng around the domestic hearth, in wintry 

Our friend saw the weak point 
remedy. He turned the pervert a i 
the principal view and screened it by shrubs 
and trees, defended his halls by rches, and 
by lobbies and “air-traps” he restored 
tranquillity to the fireside and the domestic 
temper, — abating and allaying breezes of 
more than one description. He was soop 
called upon to remodel Mr. Payne’s works 
and as his fame spread abroad, was en. 
trusted with new buildings of importance 
in the erection of which he was so happy as 
to give unvarying satisfaction to his clients, 
By dry areas and hollow walls, of which he 
may be said to have been the local inventor 
he still further improved the sanitary qualities 
of his houses, and his instinctive love of art 
and patient study of ancient examples enabled 
him to improve in picturesqueness the some- 
what frigid and formal structures of his prede- 
cessor. The castles, mansions, and private 
houses which were either built or enlarged by 
him form a goodly list. But he was equally 
active in other directions, actually buildin 
Gothic churches before later lights had be- 
gun to study them. With the growth and 
consolidation of his fame he was beset by 
commissions of all sorts,—railway stations, 
prisons; characteristically qualifying for attack- 
ing the former problem, then a new one, by 
spending three days in mastering the details 
of the routine of railway life, and for the latter 
by friendly conferences “ with more than one 
noted burglar.” The remodelling of his native 
town, and the erection of its principal streets 
and public buildings, fell naturally to him, and 
his sound knowledge of the values of property, 
and his known integrity, combined to bring 
him a vast amount of arbitration and such like 
lucrative employment. His first great work 
was the rebuilding of Seaton Delaval after a 
destructive fire ; and it is curious that a second 
fire caused a second reconstruction which proved 
his last professional work. His long, honour- 
able, and useful life has been well written 
by a daughters hand, who is unwilling 
that the history of her father and his works 
should be unrecorded. She has performed 
her task with remarkable skill, tact, and 
judgment, and has shown an acquaintance 
with technical and professional details which 
could scarcely have been expected even from 
an architect’s daughter. Her book will not be 
without its usefulness, and we can only regret 
that it has not been found possible to illus- 
trate her father’s numerous works. His portrait 
conveys the idea that he was a shrewd yet 
genial gentleman, and of his great ability there 
is no question. He died in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age, and the daughter, who admired 
and loved him so much, has unconsciously 
written the epitaph an architect would perhaps 
most desire to merit. ‘‘ He never exceeded an 
estimate, and never had a legal dispute witha 
builder.” 


— 
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NOTES. 


URTHER particulars are now 1 
S| hand in regard to the compell- 
tion for a new facade to Milan 

a<0l5S|} Cathedral, which has been a 
dered possible by a legacy left with tha 
object by a citizen of Milan, the late Signor 
Aristide de Togni. The competition 18 _ 
to the world, and the Directors of the - e 
dral have, in a spirit too rare now-a ays 
placed no limit on the cost, the object being 
secure a great work regardless of poe | 
considerations. Architects are free P 
“ whatever, in their judgment, is best adap ; 
to suit the historical and artistic pena 4 
the Cathedral,” change the number, — te 
size of the openings, or advance t : me 
beyond its present line,—so far, A e ie 
may not interfere with the traffic of t rie ; 
square,—but they must conform to ad if 
and material of the building, and the ar ne 
the nave and aisles. The jury will = toc 
Director of the Cathedral, who will p , 
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Se am 
vember of the clergy ; four architects, French, | 

Italian, and English, chosen by 
the “Academia di Belle Arti” of Milan ; a 
‘nter or sculptor and an architect, chosen by 
the Municipality of Milan ; a Fellow of the 
Royal Lombardy Institution of Science and 
Literature ; an architect chosen by the Com- 
mission for the Conservation of Monuments in 
the Province of Milan ; an engineer and an 
architect chosen by the Royal College of Engi- 
neers and Architects in Milan ; and four artists, 
riz, two architects, one painter, and one sculp- 
tor, to be elected by the votes of the competitors 
or of their agents in Milan, under regulations 
to be learned from the official paper of in- 
structions, published by U. Hoephi, bookseller, 
Milan. Designs will be received between the 
ist and 15th of April, 1887 (under motto), 
and after a public exhibition of them, the 
jury will select from ten to fifteen for a second 
competition. In this second competition 40,000 
francs will be given to the author of the design 
considered worthy of execution, half down, and 
half after he has worked out the detail and 
made a model in relief. Other prizes, three of 
5,000 francs, three of 3,000 francs, and others 
of 2,000 francs, will be given according to merit. 
Here is a great opportunity ; but a word of 
warning to ambitious young English architects : 
they will find the commission will certainly go 
to an Italian architect. 





grog is still a great deal to be done in 
the Indian and Colonial Exhibition, the 
majority of the colonial portion being still in 
avery backward state, and presenting in many 
quarters only the outward and visible sign of 
a profusion of packing-cases. But the Indian 
Department is in a sufficiently forward state to 
render it evident that this portion at least will 
be one of the most charming and interesting 
exhibitions that has been seen in London. 
The great avenue of the Exhibition is lined 
with examples of elaborately-carved woodwork 
inthe shape of house and shop fronts and bal- 
conies and windows, showing a variety of 
beautiful workmanship such as ought to open 
the eyes of English artisans, who are not accus- 
tomed to have anything like this demanded ef 
them even in the work on what are intended 
as first-class houses. Opposite the entrance- 
gateway of the Old London Street, which re- 
mains as an example of the style of our own 
soil, is erected the marble gateway from 
Gwalior, which was formerly in the Calcutta 
Exhibition, and was sent over here asa present 
to our Government from the Maharajah 
Ncindia of Gwalior, and, as we have previously 
remarked, was suffered to lie in matting in a 
corner of the ground outside the South Ken- 
sington Museum for a couple of years. It is a 

ne piece of work, and makes a curious and 
Piquant contrast to the plain and compara- 
tively clumsy architecture of the Old London 
Street Gateway. The Gwalior Gateway 
- give access to a reproduction of 
the courtyard of an Indian palace, which 
requires & good deal of finishing yet. The 
re section is in a tolerably advanced 
rn ) and the walls have been decorated in a 

aracteristic and effective manner, with 
Vertical stripes of black and yellow alternately, 


tert stencilling. It is curious to notice 
re 
jot Tea: peat themselves. Among the 


Adan fronts are many details having 
— with Greek or Renaissance architecture, 
«, 2 one place we noticed the Greek 


‘honeysuckle 9 » ° 
in the “Af rTnament ” in 


With the 
omament 
0 
80me of 


its purity ; while 
can Court is a barbaric wooden stool 
surface of the seat covered with an 
of hatched lines in squares and 
Y exactly like the decoration of 
— . € archaic vases in the British 
ce y- ase-room that it might have been 
— them. At the top of the central 
ean & great canvus is stretched 
sn — on it prepared for a map of 
sa pnetes to show the extent of 

his re e onies and dependencies, and over 
“Green uve clock-faces marked respectively 
« Wich, - Ottawa,” 66 Cape Town,” 
presume, to at ‘Sydney,” and intended, we 
dykes show, when completed, the time 
& Draction) . nue instant in these five places; 
argument, whether intentional or 


3 and 





not, in favour of that adoption of a single 
“ world-time” of which a good deal has been 
said recently, and which will assuredly be 
adopted sooner or later. As far as.any of the 
Colonial work is up, it is melancholy to see 
how on coming to it from the Indian galleries 
all beauty and art and taste seems to dis- 
appear. We enter the New South Wales section 
through a temporary arcaded erection of the 
weakest and most commonplace Renaissance 
detail ; and in the court allotted to Victoria 
the principal central object so far is a great 
trophy of biscuits behind glass cases, forming 
a kind of obelisk in lessening stages up to the 
roof. Thus the English origin of these colonies 
eesthetically asserts itself. 





" great iron roof of the National Agri- 

cultural Hall, designed by Mr. Am Ende 
and Mr. Walmisley, which is now in process 
of erection, will be one of the most remarkable 
constructions of the kind. The whole width 
of the hall is 250 ft., of which 40 ft. on each 
side are occupied by the aisles with low roofs, 
and the semicircular roof over the centre space 
has a span of 170 ft. The principals are semi- 
circular lattice ribs of 7 ft. depth, springing 
from cast-iron columns, which are treated on 
a new method, the connexion with the prin- 
cipal at the head, and with the base plate, 
being made by a ball and socket bearing, so 
that the column will have free play in regard 
to any expansion and contraction of the roof. 
The abutment for the principals, which are in 
reality iron arches rather than girders, is 
formed by the framing of the iron trussing 
forming the constructive portion of the side 
aisles, which is again based on a subterranean 
truss bolted to the baseplate of the column 
and carried down into a deep trench across the 
width of the side aisle, which will be filled up 
with concrete in a solid mass surrounding the 
iron truss or subterranean cantilever, as it may 
be termed. Any thrust from the haunches of 
the arched girders is further provided against by 
a A member between the horizontal and raking 
members of the aisle roof, the raking member 
taking a bearing on the top of the A, the inner 
leg of which is in tension (in the case of 
any thrust) and is bolted down to the 
horizontal girder of the aisle. The roof is 
thus ‘entirely independent of the brick walls, 
which are mere enclosures. The first of the 
arched principals is nearly complete now. An 
immense travelling-stage, comprising 1,000 
cubic feet of timber, has been erected, wide 
enough to take two principals (34 ft. apart), 
and high enough to admit of the manipulation 
of the upper sections of the principals by a 
travelling-crane on the top of the staging. 
Considering the great span, the roof is wonder- 
fully light in appearance ; the strain on every 
member has been carefully calculated so as to 
avoid any unnecessary ‘“‘margin,” and the 
result is a roof which will be exceedingly 
strong and stable without any appearance of 
massiveness, which, in the case of ironwork on 
a great scale, is a consummation to be wished, 
though architects would not wish to apply the 
same principle, perhaps, to masonry or brick- 
work. We only regret that a concession 
to a mistaken idea as to the employment 
of ordinary architectural forms will lead to 
spoiling and falsifying the effect of the best 
and most original point of the work, the treat- 
ment of the columns. The appearance of 
these, with their ends tapering to the ball and 
socket bearings, is, in fact, both elegant and 
scientific, but this genuine piece of scientific 
engineering is to be masked by the application 
of foliated capitals, which are quite unsuitable 
in form for treatment in iron, and which will 
conceal the real nature of a very clever piece 
of construction, and render it commonplace as 
well as deceptive in appearance. We very 
much wish that the architect and the engineers 
concerned would, even at the last moment, re- 
consider this point, and have the boldness to 
treat the construction as what it really is, and 
not what it is not and could not be. 





To report on the Boiler Explosions Act, 
1882, for the year ending June last, has 
lately been laid on the table of the House of 
Commons. It appears that inquiries were held 





into forty-three explosions, in which explosions 
forty persons were killed and sixty two were 
injured. Of these accidents, twenty were 
caused by deterioration or corrosion of boilers 
and safety-pipes, and eleven by defective 
design or construction ; four were from short- 
ness of water, four from ignorance or negli- 
gence of attendants, and four arose from 
miscellaneous causes. It is clear from this 
that thirty-one explosions out of the whole 
forty-three, arose from the proper repairs not 
being executed by the owners of boilers, either 
from motives of economy or from mere careless- 
ness. No censure can be too strong for owners 
who risk the lives of workmen as if they were 
not worthy of thought. Thus in regard to an 
explosion of a boiler at a certain Mr. Jones’s 
brick-works, at Broad Green, near Liverpool, 
the inspector remarks, “ Although no one hap- 
pened, fortunately, to be killed, I look on this 
explosion as one of a very serious nature, and 
for which, with its attendant risks, the owner 
was solely responsible. He must have been 
aware of the responsibility he incurred in 
working an old boiler without proper super- 
vision, and he persistently ignored the insurance 
corapany’s repeated warnings.” In another 
case, “the boiler was worn out, and unfit for 
any pressure whatever.” It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the boiler blew up, killing one 
person, and wounding a boy and a woman, who 
seem to have recovered from their injuries. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, the person killed 
was the owner of the boiler, who must have, 
probably for the sake of saving the cost of a 
new boiler, preferred to risk his life every day 
on which the boiler was used. It is to be re- 
gretted that, in spite of the publicity given to 
these inquiries, there were two explosions more 
which had to be inquired into in 1884-5 than in 
1883-4. But we fear that the cupidity or the 
rashness of men will always cause a certain 
number of these and similar misfortunes. 


i bgp case of Harris v. De Pinna, on which 
we commented in a recent article in regard 
to the meaning of the word “building” in 
respect to the law of light, came before the 
Court of Appeal last week. This court, how- 
ever, did not think it necessary to consider 
the word “ building,” it being sufficient for their 
decision that the light had not been con- 
tinuously enjoyed in a definite mode through 
the same apertures. It may be remembered 
that the structure in respect of which the light 
was claimed was practically no more than a 
roof with floors beneath and open sides, which 
was used for the purpose of storing timber. It 
is stated in Roscoe’s “ Digest of the Law of 
Light ” that ‘the a to light means 
such an amount of light over the servient 
tenement through an aperture or apertures in 
the dominant tenement as is sufficient,” &c.; 
this proposition will therefore now be further 
supported by this recent decision of the Court 
of Appeal, which, taken together with that of 
Mr. Justice Chitty, will put an end to claims 
in respect of structures which are not actually 
houses, shops, and similar substantial and 
walled-in buildings. 








i system of propelling sewage through 

pipes by means of compressed air, in sub- 
stitution of the ordirary method of pumping, 
seems to be extending. The Local Govern- 
ment Board has just given its sanction to the 
construction of a separate scheme for the 
disposal of the sewage of Heston, Isleworth, 
and Hounslow, at a cost of 77,0000. ; and one 
of the principal features of it is the adoption 
of this system of sewage propulsion in the low 
level areas of these districts. At the recent 
Hounslow Inquiry of the Local Government 
Board some strong evidence by experts was 
given in favour of this< ompressed-air system. It 
was stated that this mde of sewage propulsion 
obviates the necessity, pe a — costs of 
deep gravitating pipes ; while the system ope- 
mr — an pmb nt flusher. It is asserted 
that the ejectors, by the velocity with which 
the sewage is propelled through the pipes, 
prevent those accumulations of decomposing 
matter which are at the root of all the diffi- 
culties and evils in connexion with the problem 
of sewer ventilation. The system which has 
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just been adopted in Hounslow, and which 

as been in operation at Eastbourne and War- 
rington for some time, is that in which Shone’s 
Pneumatic Ejector is used. 





E learn from the Gazette Archéologique 
that M. Ravaisson has presented to the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 
a cast reproducing a mould (made in Roman 
cement) of half of the beautiful slab from the 
Parthenon frieze, the original of which is in 
the Louvre. The great value of the mould 
consists in the fact that it was taken at the 
time when M. Choiseul was ambassador, 7.¢. in 
or about 1785. At that time the original slab 
was in far more perfect condition than it is at 
resent. The mould restores to us two of the 
heads of the maidens and some details of 
drapery. It is much to be wished that a cast 
from this mould should be exhibited near the 
original, in Paris, and, we may add, near the 
cast which replaces the original in the British 
Museum. The mould was found in England. 





HE Marlborough Art Club “ consists of 
some fifty members, who are all, more or 
less, united in their art sympathies,” and have 
associated themselves together with the view 
of holding an annual exhibition, for which 
purpose they have engaged the old room of 
the Institute of Painters in Water-colours, in 
Pall-mall, now called “The Marlborough 
Gallery.” The first exhibition, now open, 
conveys the idea that the general tendency of 
the Club is towards “impressionism,” so far as 
that indicates a view of art which attaches 
more importance to general composition and 
colour than to finish or detail. We should 
imagine a considerable French influence per- 
vaded its members. But the exhibition is no 
common-place one, at all events ; the average 
standard is high, though some of the pictures 
are much too large for their subject, and Mr. 
La Thangue’s “In the Dauphiné, ” besides this 
defect, appears to us to be only a bare repeti- 
tion of Manet. Mr. H. 8S. Tuke’s “The 
Bathers,” some boys partly in shadow and 
artly caught by sun-light over a_ rock 
y the sea, is a capital study of its kind. 
There is a great deal of point and feel- 
ing in Mr. Gogin’s “ Soothsayer,” a wizard 
‘‘ spae-ing fortunes” in a crystal globe, watched 
with intense earnestness and apprehension by 
the object of the inquiry. Mr. Tuke’s 
“ Basking,” a lad lying on the seashore in 
bright sunlight, is very successful in giving 
the effect of bright light, though not otherwise 
interesting. Mr. Bartlett’s “ Venturesome,” 
a young girl seated on a rock, preparing to slip 
into the water, is a very pleasing study in the 
same category as Mr. Tuke’s “ Bathers,” 
realistic in asense, but not in a mere mecha- 
nical sense, and very graceful. Mr. Goodall’s 
** Last Load” is a reminiscence of Millet, to 
some extent. There are a good many remi- 
niscences in the gallery, but some of them are 
not the worse for that. Mr. Sargent’s “ Portrait 
of Mrs. Barnard” is an example of the smeary 
school,—not without character, but simply sug- 
gesting the notion that it is a first sketch for a 
portrait never completed. What purpose in 
art is gained by painting a dress, or, rather, 
indicating it, so that it looks palpably like a 
mass of paint and not like a dress? “The 
picture would have been better painted if the 
painter had taken more pains,” is the criticism 
one naturally thinks of here. Where did 
Mr. Steer, who paints a musical group 
called ‘* Andante,” see a girl with so small a 
head as she who plays the violin? “ Hard 
Times” and “ Waiting,” by Mr. Fred. Brown, 
should be looked at, and there are other small 
character-paintings of interest. Mr. Gotch’s 
very ambitious allegory, “‘ Destiny,” is a mis- 
take ; the poetic nature of the subject only 
calls attention to the prosaic character of the 
figures. But the exhibition is a distinctly in- 
teresting one, and represents some tendencies 
in the painting of the day which can hardly 
be said to have a recognised place in the other 
contemporary exhibitions in London. 





E have before referred to Mr. Muir’s 
remarkable series of fac-simile reproduc- 
tions of Blake’s engraved poems which are in 


course of publication by Mr. Quaritch. The 
copy of the “ Milton,” the last published of 
the series, is before us,—one of the longest of 
Blake’s illustrated poems, and containing some 
of his most powerful, and also some of his 
wildest, work in the illustrative plates. ‘The 
illustrations here differ very much from those 
of the “Songs of Innocence and Experience ” 
and the “ Book of Thel” (which, we hold, will 
always remain Bblake’s central and most 
typical works of this class); they are much 
less pictorially beautiful, and are in a very 
different manner; some of them are in a 
curious combination of line shading with colour 
over it; but the principal ones are of great 
power and even sublimity, in despite of the 
peculiar defects of drawing characteristic of 
their author. There is one showing two 
figures asleep on the rocks by the margin of 
the sea, with an immense eagle hovering 
over them, and a weird unreal light pervading 
the whole scene, which is one of the most extra- 
ordinary designs Blake ever made. What it 
means who can tell !—but, then, the meaning in 
the literal sense is of no consequence ; it is a 
sublime conception, and may suggest its own 
allegory to each observer. Another very 
powerful design is the one on page 15, of 
which the general allegorical meaning is 
obvious enough: a nude figure goes up to 
grapple with an aged figure, who rests his fail- 
ing hands on two stones inscribed with mystical 
characters; this obviously represents the 
emancipated man putting down the reign of 
old law and custom ; above is a kind of pro- 
cession of the emancipated ones amid rays of 
light, playing on various instruments and 
dancing. The design illustrates the idea 
which runs through all Blake’s strangely- 
expressed philosophy of life and art, that 
nature is holy; it is the tyranny of laws and 
customs that fetters and debases mankind. 
Few purchasers will read through the “ poem,” 
which is in the picturesque but crabbed writing 
which Blake employed for these engraved 
poems, and is rendered more decorative, but 
more difficult of perusal, by the shading and 
colouring behind the writing and the number- 
less little sketches and ornaments with which 
it is interwoven. It contains, however, very 
grand passages amid much of “wild and 
whirling words,” and the preface, with the 
beautiful little poem attached to it, is worth 
every one’s reading. The first portion, in 
prose, is a protest against unimaginative 
worship of precedent in art, and the run- 
ning after commercial success. “QO young 
men of the new age, set your faces against the 
ignorant hirelings. .... Painters, on you I 
call! Sculptors! Architects! Suffer not the 
fashionable fools to depress your powers by the 
prices they pretend to give for contemptible 
work, or the expensive advertising boasts they 
make of such work..... We do not want 
either Greek or Roman models if we are but 
just and true to our own imaginations, those 
worlds of eternity in which we shall live for 
ever. 





R. TRISTRAM ELLIS’S exhibition cf 
water-colour drawings illustrating the 
watering-places of the Channel, which is now 
to be seen at the Goupil Gallery in New Bond 
street, has a popular as well as an artistic 
interest. Mr. Ellis is well known for his draw- 
ings of Cyprus and other parts of the world, 
but we think that the present exhibition will 
considerably add to his reputation. The versa- 
tility which these drawings display is very 
remarkable and very gratifying, when so many 
capable artists seem satisfied to work alto- 
gether in one groove. To take two instances 
at random : No. 38 represents the Butterwalk, 
Dartmouth, a drawing of some old houses built 
about 1620 on granite pillars. But this is not 
a mere architectural drawing ; Mr. Ellis depicts 
the Butterwalk on a soaking wet day, —it 
might well be entitled “A Wet Day,” so much 
is it a study of rain and atmospheric effects. The 
next drawing to it, No. 39, is “A Rising Sea, 
Dawlish,”—a study of waves and foam warn- 
ing us of the coming storm. Here, then, 
are two drawings quite in contrast, and the 
entire exhibition is illustrative of this ver- 





satility. 
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XHE galleries in the British M 

former bird galleries, which Pern iy. oe 
the other day, are now filled with a vey ae 
resting collection of work, including some fine 
cases of Chinese porcelain, a large collection of 
arms and armour, and a number of examples. 
of barbaric art-work from various parts of the 
world. The general arrangement and style of 
the collection suggests South Kensington rather 
than the British Museum. It is a relief to 
have ot rid of all recollection of the stuffed 
animal department, and to see the great central 
museum occupying its proper function ag q 
repository of art and archeology. 





WE desire to draw attention to the cor- 
respondence, printed in another column 
in regard to the Fulham Vestry-hall competi- 
tion, on which we will leave those interested 
in the subject of architectural competitions to 
make their own comment. 








FREE LECTURES TO ARTISANS A? 
CARPENTERS’ HALL. 
THE INFLUENCE OF ARCHITECTURE ON 
CARPENTRY. 


THE last of the present course of free lectures, 
which have been inaugurated by the Carpenters’ 
Company, was given on Wednesday, the 7th 
inst., in Carpenters’ Hall, by Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, M.P., F.R.I.B.A. He sgaid :—My 
subject is the actual work of carpentry in 
all ages, and its action and reaction upon archi- 
tecture. The faculty which both architect and 
carpenter must each possess in order to attain 
excellence must be the power of earnest thought 
on his work. The architect’s is the inventive 
quality of art, the carpenter’s is the actual 
work. The artist’s pencil and the carpenter’s 
tools, though wielded with the utmost skill, 
would, in the absence of earnest thonght, pro- 
duce but poor and imperfect results. Technica} 
education has its limits; like the notes of an 
organ, its tones are fixed, and these can be 
learned to a degree of excellence by all; but 
to produce a new design or original thought 
could never be arrived at by simple study, 
however closely applied. Turning a moment 
to consider the birthplace of architecture, it 
would be seen that a primeval civilisation, like 
the faculties of childhood, could necessarily 
only conceive simple ideas, and these were con- 
verted into the first tangible forms cf construc- 
tion. The rapid architectural development of 
the earlier nations must be ascribed to the con- 
structive faculty of mankind ; but the epoch of 
simplicity of construction gradually yielded 
under the dominion of forced requirements, 
stimulating the forerunners of the art to 
increased efforts. The first efforts of plain 
post-and-rail construction gave place to a more 
homogeneous mode of building, and, bit by bit, 
construction more or less rude, was, from time 
to time, added, the material essence of nature 
being lost by material coverings and symbols. 
The instinct of construction is as common to 
men as to animals, and is undoubtedly the 
origin of architecture. It is, to my mind, extra- 
ordinary how, in all disquisitions on this subject, 
both in the present and the past, how much this 
has been overlooked. See how the beaver builds 
a house, whose construction, when analysed, 18, 
even from a carpenter’s point of view, simply 
wonderful in its applied use of material. Wi 
this instinct, man himself can claim kinship, 
and from this desire to shelter himself and lis 
offspring proceed the first germs of construc: 
tion. Man, having satisfied the natural craving® 
for a mere shelter, commenced his first efforts 


at architectural embellishment, which, of course, — 


though naturally primitive, were purely the 
outcome of nature and her surroundings, 4? 
these, to a great extent, dominated its votaries 
in these early times, and even in a later perl 
when rapid strides had been made tonal it 
fection; and I think, even in these late ay*> 
advantage might be derived from a little mo 
attention being paid to the sources from W “ 
sprang the germs of architecture. ™ —e 
buildings, the carpenter held an importan , ‘his 
and he was, in fact, the architect, wit yer 
advantage over modern ones, that he himse ee 
his ideas into execution, so that you rue 
actual impress of the man’s thoughts = “ 
out through his works to all ages, a? . Me 
a way that no other form could tell; ini 
can give such loving care to a mould or 





i ? its 
as he whose mind first thought it out’ 
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; ‘orence between a picture by a great 
ike the dim mere copy of the same, for the 
however clever, can never give it that 
nameless something which stamped it with the 
owes Of a master-mind. After the final 
pe of architecture in its Southern birth- 
Jace, @ DOW creation arose in its Northern 
t orders, and it was to the new creation 
qo owed the roofs of modern Europe. 
During this period the art of carpentry ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds till we stood gazing 
qith wonder on the marvellous beauties of 
construction left us in many a wide-spanned 
roof of church and hall. These were no formal 
copies of the work of preceding ages, but the 
nre outcome of earnest thought brought to 
Pu on its new conditions. What the debt of 
gratitude is that we owe to these earnest 
workers and thinkers of the past (synonymous 
terms these in many cases), we cannot tell until 
we have searched through the various musty 
documents of the past treasured up as heirlooms 
in many a lonely monastery, showing the loving 
isbours that were expended on these works by 
those long-forgotten monks. During the Nor- 
man period the roof, though plain, was often 
open to the actual frame timbers. It was 
evident, from the weather-mouldings, which 
frequently remained to this day on Norman 
towers, that the outer roofs of this style were 
often of a@ high pitch, but sometimes they 
were very low. They appeared to have had 
generally, if not always, the beams placed 
very near together, on the under-side of 
qhich a flat boarded ceiling was perhaps 
made. It might be doubted whether any 
example of this period now remained, though 
we had sufficient evidence to show what they 
were in several instances. Portions of some 
very remarkable wooden roofs of this style 
remained at Oakham and at the Bishop’s 
Palace, Hereford. Of the Early English style 
afew roofs still remained in country districts, 
especially in Sussex. They were of steep pitch, 
and either canted or of a circular form like a 
barrel- vault, and had generally tie- beams. 
Halesowen Church, and one of the aisles of 
Rochester Cathedral, had roofs with moulded 
beams clearly of Early English character ; and 
at Old Shoreham was a tie-beam with the 
tooth ornament on the original circular braces. 
Coming to the Perpendicular period, we find 
tn Westminster Hall one of the finest speci- 
mens of a large span roof. The principals 
were here made into a sort of trefoil arch, 
and the interstices of the framing were filled 
jos ph — a arches from 
8 principal to another. the same class 
were the roofs to Crosby Hall, and Christ 
Church, Oxford; but this style of roof was not 
common in churches, where the flat, or nearly 
flat ceiled, roof was more usual. Half-timbered 
houses were frequently erected in the Per- 
pendicular period, both in this country and in 
ee and France. The houses of the richer 
a ers were often constructed in this manner, 
seem ne Sage Paras sg —s 
. » while not belonging art o 
“aan order, being generally entirely 
mab yafreias nee Taretrrey 

» DY a m. in our own count 
pao» aa a and = Cn nu ns . 

specimens could be seen, an 
rer would be well and pleasantly oe 
Come the examples remaining in Warwick, 
oan “gos Chester, and Lancashire. In most 
they nde yap Pg —— examined ? 
. De 0 bear the impress o 
ra artistic work, rightly applied, although 
“ p ee these were purely the out- 
ever elma ben’ wena no 4 
ing, seldom’ war _ been lavished on a build- 
ornament employed = oc moulding, stop, on 
tuted the + - . throughout, and this consti- 
onder to Bowes - arm of the treatment. In 
and studyin he advantage of living among 
tan moulded _ works, I call attention to 
= <o-ealm 8 to beams, both the outcome 
control, both tek independent of architectural 
Warwickshire a —s from buildings erected in 
Re-wee tak ‘oon which is refined in its 
istic old seas a aa the neighbourhood of 
. meat horn other, debased and clumsy 
art, Much in - ounded by stucco and sham 
© 8ame way architecture always 
by atchitec en? and I consider that it is only 
tet that the vows Up to a high standard of 
Te Been ee could improve himself. 
and other h § ‘hese wooden house-fronts, roofs, 


uge pieces of mechanism which de- 
™ boldness and variety, it should not be 





overlooked that the abundance of oak timber in 
the North of Europe both suggested much of 
this art, and admitted of bold features of con- 
struction from the size of the logs and the 
tenacity of the material. Timber was in the 
fifteenth century to be had at low prices and 
in any quantity, whole cities being mainly 
constructed of timber. The houses were framed 
together with posts about 1 ft. 4 in. square in 
section, arching outwards and meeting the 
projecting floor timbers, and so with the upper 
stories. In the Rowsof Chester an open gallery 
or passage was left in the first floor within the 
timbers of the house-fronts. Projecting 
oricls often jutted out from these over- 
hanging stories, and the spaces between 
these framing-pieces were filled in with laths 
and mortar, or in later years with glass. 
In London, Rouen, Blois, and Coventry the 
angle-posts were occupied by niches having 
statuettes in them, or fifteenth-century window 
tracery was sunk in the surfaces. Most of the 
ornamental work to the early half-timbered 
houses was, however, confined te the ends of 
joists, beams, and posts, and it was not till a 
later date,—about the sixteenth century,—that 
the panel spaces were filled in with ornament, 
having nothing to do with the construction, 
and in some cases not improving the beauty 
of the work. Architecture, having now 
reached its zenith, seems to have entered into a 
period of torpor, when everythirg that was good 
seems to have slept, even if it had not entered 
upon a downward course, which once entered 
upon is so difficult to stop. ‘‘ Factlis descensus 
avernt”’ is a well-worn quotation, but still, 
nevertheless, very true. From this fatal decay 
of power it had at last awoke, and if not able 
in its new development to produce anything new 
or original, it had, at least, the merit of seeing 
and utilising all that was worth preserving in 
the past, and its very eclecticism has a 
beauty of its own, the outcome of which per- 
chance may be a new style and a new power. 
I will, in the next place, consider carpenters’ 
work in furniture, both ancient and modern, 
with a view of inquiring if even in this branch 
of work the carpenter had not had some share 
in aiding the cause of architecture. In the 
British Museum are preserved some Egyptian 
chairs which, from the simplicity of their con- 
struction, are well worthy of a visit, putting 
aside their wonderful preservation after the 
lapse of centuries. Another old piece of furni- 
ture is St. Peter’s Chair, at Rome, and this 
old piece of work, though at times repaired, 
still retained much of its ancient character. 
During the sixteenth century especially, furni- 
ture possessed an architectural character in its 
outlines. In the fifteenth century, chests, 
screens, stall-fronts, doors, and panelling fol- 
lowed or fell in with the prevailing arrange- 
ments of architectural design in stone-work, 
such as window tracery or wall tracery. Butin 
the sixteenth century furniture of architectural 
character, not proper to woodwork for any con- 
structive reason, was imparted to cabinets, 
chests, &c.; but I will not dwell on this, as you 
have recently had the advantage of seeing the 
charming drawings at the lecture given here by 
Mr. Statham. They were artificially provided 
with parts that imitated the lines, brackets, and 
all the details of Classic entablatures when 
these had constructive reasons, but which, 
reduced to the proportions of furniture, had 
not the same property. These sub-divisions 
brought into use the art of “‘joinery.” As the 
vigour of the great sixteenth-century move- 
ment died out, the mania for making furniture 
in theform of architectural models died out also, 
nor did it again become the fashion until quite 
modern times, under the Gothic and other 
revivals, at the end of the last and the be- 
ginning of the present century. The architec- 
tural idea was in itself full of grandeur, and 
productive of very beautiful examples in the 
sarcophagus-shaped chests or cabinets, but 
the facades of temples, the vaults, columns, 
and triumphant arches of Rome would not 
bear reduction to such small proportions. 
With the introduction of marquetry into 
more general use, there was apparent not 
only a new or renewed method of decoration, 
but a changed ideal of construction. Pieces 
of furniture were no longer subdivided by 
architectural mouldings and columns; all 
such meant extra work added to the sides and 
fronts. I ask why modern carpenters have 
not taken in hand some of the work required 
in designing and executing furniture. At no 


| period had there been such a demand for good, 








sound, solid, and substantial work in this direc- 
tion, work, in fact, well within the carpenter’s 
domain, and a large field was open to the craft 
in the future. Why should not the hall furni- 
ture of a modern house fall entirely to the 
share of the carpenter? I exhibit some hall 
furniture designed for my own residence, and 
which I had executed solely by carpenters some 
seventeen years ago. They had thus seen in their 
survey of art, as far as traced, a continual 
progress of human ideas and conceptions, 
beginning with evolution, followed by imagina- 
tion, and completed by adaptation. When we 
look from our present standpoint of critical 
examination as to the real manner and use of 
the various means of construction, it must be 
counted an anachronism that our predecessors 
of the last century, incapable of comprehend- 
ing the true spirit of preceding ages and the 
principles on which their work was based, 
should have been so fond of reproducing archaic 
forms of construction, false alike in art and 
principle, and unsuited to a material in which 
they wrought. The error into which they fell 
was that they attempted only to reproduce the 
forms of older work without regard to its spirit. 
What we wanted was the love of truth that 
animated the workers in olden times, and when 
we had mastered the first principles of such 
a revival we should be on the high road to 
success. The designer should so use every 
material dealt with as to bring out its dis- 
tinctive properties. One great and too common . 
error was that of not letting well alone. How 
often did we find a well-moulded beam spoiled 
by the addition of meretricious ornament, having 
nothing in common with the member itself, and 
injuring by its presence what it was intended 
to enhance. <As a result of the spread of 
technical schools, art is, I am pleased to notice, 
making its influence felt in our workshops, and 
I am hopeful that in the not far distant future 
our workmen would take their right place in the 
hierarchy of art, and a better understood con- 
nexion between the arts of construction and 
design would assuredly be the outcome. More 
than anybody, the carpenter had greater oppor. 
tunities in the present day of improving his 
knowledge. Nearly every modern roof pro- 
claimed the fact from the housetops. The roofs 
of our Georgian forefathers were perhaps 
nearly without exception the most unobtrusive 
frauds of asham age. Concealed between lofty 
parapets from without, and by lath and plaster 
from within, sham construction and scamped 
work went on hand in hand unchecked; but a 
change for the better had now opened, and in- 
stead of seeking to hide his work, each archi- 
tect vied with another to show more and more 
both of the roof and its construction. No one 
could deny that the change was for the better. 
The man of all others to whom our thanks were 
due for this alteration in public taste was the 
late Mr. Pugin. He it was who first played 
havoc with the old tie-beam school of construc- 
tion, without which the whole superstructure 
of collars and braces would have fallen to the 
ground. In our enthusiastic effort after the 
ideal we were sometimes apt to adopt archaic 
forms, which in our sober moments we were 
sorry for. I refer more particularly to the de- 
based form of French and Flemish roofs just at 
present in vogue ofthe bedpost order, wherein the 
canons of the constructive position of materials 
are sometimes set at nought. The old carpenters 
evolved from their experience the constructive 
excellence that we found in most of their work. 
We must not, in our efforts to be eclectic, sin 
on the other side, and lose all trace of real 
worth. One point that was sometimes over- 
looked in adopting old examples by rule of 
thumb without taking into account the age in 
which they were executed is, that the extra 
strength of timbers in old roofs has been in 
many cases the main cause of their stability. 
Parts evidently designed under the direct laws 
of stress, intended originally to act as a strut, 
had, under changed conditions, come to serve 
the purpose of a tie, and if, on examination, the 
pins had given way, we might be certain that 
some power other than originally intended had 
been exerted, as pins could never have been pro- 
perly utilised where tension of the part had been 
pre-supposed. The peculiarity of the present posi- 
tion of architecture was the reversal of the con- 
ditions under which it progressed. In the past 
the secular element was subordinated to the 
religious conception; now the utilitarian pre- 
ceded all others, and it was the multiplicity of 
the requirements of our latter-day architecture 
that made the fulfilment so difficult atask. To 
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the young man starting in life my advice is, 
study anywhere and everywhere, but learn to 
sift the tares from the wheat, striving to remem- 
ber that old work was not necessarily good be- 
cause it wasold. If the young student could sink 
self and learn to follow the spirit that animated 
the constructors of the thirteenth century,—the 
period when construction had attained its full 
development, — without copying all its forms 
and conditions, he would eventually retain some- 
thing worth knowing. The unfortunate part of 
it was that the workman, like too many members 
of the architectural profession, only made bad 
copies of the old forms, taking little heed of the 
different conditions and requirements of the 
work. I would remind my hearers of Mr. G. 
E. Street’s last address at the Institute of 
Architects, in which solid construction was in- 
sisted upon, and from a recent Royal Academy 
lecture by Mr. Aitchison pointing out that,— 

** We modern architects are too much divorced from our 
materials, so that our mouldings are too apt to represent 
artistic rather than real needs. The early Medieval 
architects were mostly masons, even so lute as the building 
of the Ducal Palace at Venice, The architect, Bon, was 
called a stone-cutter (taglia pietra). Carpentry, too, is 
extinct in England, and so are carpenters: excepting the 
hedge-carpenter, we have none,—they are all joiners,— 
and their maxim is never to work timber, but to case it, 
The Saracen architects did the same. Their beams are 
often round balks, with the square ends, and fretwork iu 
thin casing. In consequence of this the architect loses 
all senss of constructive propriety in his mouldings,— 
their only propriety is sesthetic.’’ 

I think that jerry building will soon have 
had its day; the work of the future will 
be solid, substantial work; that solid woods 
will be used, and veneer discarded. I find 
houses built from my designs and in a 
solid manner by so-called speculative builders 
let and sell far more quickly, though a 
larger price is asked for them than for the 
usual flimsy class of house, whereas these 
stronger, more solid, and more expensive houses 
would not have let or sold a few years ago. In 
my judgment, therefore, the time has arrived 
when to build solidly and well will pay best even 
the speculative builder, and this will make the 
carpenter more than ever in request if he will 
give his attention to technical knowledge. The 
scope of his trade will be increased, for the 
demand for solid ard substantial houses will 
influence the furniture therein, and the car- 
penter and joiner may certainly make the hall 
and dining-room furniture, the panelling of 
ceiling, in conjunction with enamelled iron, the 


. dadoing of halls and rooms, the solid parquetry 


of floors. The great thing that the carpenter 
must remember is that he must cultivate taste, 
for this now pays, and its cultivation is one of 
the weapons we have against foreign competi- 
tion. In dealing with this subject I have almost 
refrained from speaking of the carpenter him- 
self, yet permit me before concluding to say one 
word. I have often thought it should elevate 
the thoughts of the carpenter when he reflects 
who it was who condescended to work at his 
trade,—that it should be his aim not to have 
one article of furniture in his cottage, house, or 
room that is not made by himself (excepting, 
perhaps, the bedstead). Everything the car- 
penter does should bear impress of his trade ; all 
being solid, simple, yet tasteful. Where he can, 
he should build his cottage with some portion 
of half-timbered work, with barge-boards, &c., if 
not prevented by local regulations; he should be 
content with bare walls at first, and gradually 
panel and fit up each room. Nothing would 
more help to elevate his own taste and the taste 
of his neighbours, and it should be borne in 
mind that he would be educating himself as an 
art workman, and thus the carpenter would be 
helping to influence the architecture of the 
future. 








New Tramway Depots in South London. 
The London Tramways Company, which have 
recently erected large new offices and other 
buildings in Camberwell New-road for the engi- 
neering and general staff, and also a new depdt 
in Rye-lane, Peckham, several acres in extent, 
have just purchased a site in High-street, Clap- 
ham, near the company’s present terminus, on 
which they are about to erect ranges of stabling, 
carriage sheds, offices, and other buildings. The 
site is between three a_d four acres in extent, 
and during the present week the materials of 
the mansion and outbuildings upon it have been 
sold. Stabling will be provided for 400 horses, 
whilst the sheds will afford standing-room for 
forty of the company’scars. The several build- 
ings have been designed by Mr. Willing, the 
company’s architect, and will be carried out by 


_ their own workmen. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND CATHEDRAL 
CITY OF ST. ANDREWS.* 


THE ancient city of St. Andrews is situated 
at the head of a bay of the same name on 
the east coast of Fife. As the crow flies, it is 
about thirty-five miles to the N.N.E. of Edin- 
burgh. A single line of rails connects it with 
the North British Railway system at Leuchars 
Junction, just six miles south of the ill-fated 
Tay Bridge. 

St. Andrews is fast becoming a fashionable 
watering-place, and on this account the gradual 
disappearance of its ancient buildings is to be 
expected. 

In name alone is St. Andrews a city; in 
point of size it is very insignificant, its import- 
ance being chiefly due to the presence of the 
university. Independently of the monastic 
foundations, the city is very ancient, having 
been erected into a free and royal burgh by 
David, first king of Scotland, in 1153. Its 
leading features are three wide streets, North- 
street, Market-street, and South-street, all 








rs 
overlooks the harbour; the second j 

side, but is not used; the third ‘ite ha nary 
street ; and the fourth is on the north side 
the cathedral. The one abutting on Sonth, 
street is the most important, and wag vaulted 
over; it is called the Pends. Why it ig 
called, or whence the word igs derived, I on 
not been able to ascertain. . 

In tke early days of Christianit 

a religious order in Scotland called Aap 
(the word is derived from Gille-de, the Gaelic 
for God’s servants), a branch of which existed 
at St. Andrews two or three hundred years 
before it became an episcopal see. Foundations 
of an ancient church have been discovered on 
the hill overlooking the harbour, and there can 
be little doubt .":at this was the ancient Culdeap 
church. When the Priory was founded, abou; 
the year 1130, the Culdees were excluded 
because they were a secular clergy,—married, 
and possessed of property. It is supposed that 
they refused to acknowledge the Pope, and 
were gradually deprived of their rights, untij 
they either migrated or died out. 
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East End of Cathedral, St. Andrews. 


converging towards the east, where stand 
the ruins of the cathedral. This arrangement 
is in itself almost sufficient to convey the 
impression that the religious institutions were 
always of the first importance, and, in point of 
fact, they were so, until John Knox came and 
altered the state of affairs. St. Andrews never 
was awalled city, although there were gates at 
the ends of the three main streets; the one at 
the end of South-street, called the Argyle Gate, 
or West Port, still remains. 

The Priory was enclosed with a wall said to 
have been built by Prior Hepburn, in 1516, 
part of which is still standing. It was about 
20 ft. high, and had large towers at intervals, 
some of them were square, others round or 
octagonal, and were ornamented with canopied 
and crocketed niches. 

The walls have four large gateways, the first 


——— 


* Part of a paper seeeney eee be‘ore the Liverpool 
Architectural Society by Mr. R. B. Preston, The illus- 
trations are reproduced or copied from Mr, Preston's 








sketches. 


St. Andrews was created a bishopric in = 
and some few years afterwards mos% pees 
the Church of St. Regulus was built, of whic 
he tower still remains. 
The date of this tower is & much-dispnies 

oint, but, judging from its archi ; 
ae ee baie , Beans built before the = 
century, if it were not even later than veo 
The nave is clearly of a later date, ® 
1080.* 

The tower, which might be considerey # 
specimen of Byzantine avchitegion® a 
certainly reminds one of some ev e on 
campaniles), is 108 ft. high and 24 ft. 8q top 1 
the base. It is built of ashlar from Pe 
bottom, and the stone, which is one po oa 
different description from any 1 , fon © 
buildings, must have been a vogert® 
distance. It is ina capital state 0 cast "tthe 
tion, and, beyond having been repoint 

tower show 
i on it at diene? 





* It is now roofless, but the grooves 
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=— 
end of the last century and a new staircase 
puilt inside it, stands as perfect as it did 800 
ears ag0 and this is still more surprising when 
we consider its exposed situation, viz., at the 
top of & cliff overlooking the sea. 
For nothing is St. Andrews more dis- 
tinguished than by its long line of bishops 
and archbishops, extending from the year 870 
to the year 1688, a period of 818 years. 
After that time Presbyterianism succeeded 





wall of the south transept and the south aisle 
wall are also still standing. 

The foundations of the entire building have 
been laid bare so that the plan can be easily 
traced. It was a cruciform building, the plan 
resembling a Latin cross almost exactly. It 
consisting of nave and aisles, choir and aisles, 
north and south transepts, north porch, and 
central tower. At the east end there was also 
a Lady-chapel. Of our own cathedrals it most 
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Episcopacy, because the Scottish bishops 
could not take the Oath of Supremacy to 
William ITT. 

The cathedral was founded by Bishop Arnold 
about the year 1160, and was finished by Bishop 
Lamberton in 1328; its erection thus occupied 
168 years. As was the case with many other 
churches, they began at the east end and worked 
westwards, and the gradual change from Nor- 
man to Transitional, from Transitional to Early 
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Argyle Gate, St. Andrews. 


nearly resembles Peterborough, and in point of 
size it is not much different. The total length 
inside the walls is 370 ft.; width across tran- 
septs, 180 ft.; across nave and aisles, 65 ft. 
Tt was the largest cathedral in Scotland, and 
is described by Fordun, an ancient writer, in 
these words :—‘‘ To have been built of hewn 
stone, the pillars and their cornices, with the 
doors and windows, to have been neatly carved 
and embossed in the light Gothic manner.” 
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Plan of part of St. Andrews. 


E ‘ 
aglish, from Early English to Early Deco- 


» Can be clearly traced even from the 
“Tevely small portion which remains. 
‘i ope wall and gable flanked by a pinnacle 
it is proban - of very massive character, and 
a ¢ ue to this that it has escaped the 
on thes fanatics under John Knox. The 
ca ng less massive has not been so 
of What “4 ut sufficient remains for us to judge 
© whole must have been. The west 





About the year 1420 the upper triplet in the 
east gable was replaced by a large three-light 
window, but the west windows seem to be of 
the same date as the surrounding work. It is 
recorded that the cathedral had carved stalls, 
stained-glass windows, and a tiled pavement. 
There was a cloister on the south side 
separating if from the monastery, which 
belonged to the order of St. Augustine. 
There were the usual dining-hall, dormitory, 








guest-house, and offices; in addition to thess 
buildings, extending southwards towards the 
harbour, there were corn-mills, granaries, barns, 
and stables. 

All these buildings have entirely disappeared, 
for, after the Dissolution, they were left roof- 
less and tenantless, and formed a convenient 
stone quarry for the townspeople ; and fully one 
half of the older houses in St. Andrews have been 
built with the stones taken from these buildings. 








It is generally supposed that although the 
destruction of the monastery was gradual, that 
of the cathedral was completed within a few 
days of Knox’s sermon in the town church, 
wherein he incited the people to this work of 
wanton destruction. He was so successful that. 
in St. Andrews alone, besides the cathedral and 
monastery before mentioned, they demolished 
two churches, the monasteries of the black and 
grey friars, and three colleges. 

The grey friars’ monastery has entirely dis- 
appeared; but there is a small ruin, said to be 
part of the chapter-house belonging to the grey 
friars’ monastery, still standing in front of the 
Madras College in South-street. 

Not satisfied with their work of demolition at: 
St. Andrews, the Reformers actually passed an 
Act in the following year for the destruction of 
all the remaining abbeys and churches. 

It is difficult in Scotland to ascertain the 
dedications of the various churches one sees;. 
that of the cathedral at St. Andrews I did not 
succeed in obtaining. The churches are never 
spoken of by their dedications, but are alluded 
to as the Parish Church, the College Church, the 
Town Church, and go on. 

The Town Church of St. Andrews, or Trinity, 
is on the north side of South-street, about half- 
way between the Pends and the Argyle Gate. 

It was founded by Bishop Turgot in 1112; it 
suffered at the hands of the Reformers, and was 
rebuilt in 1797, and, therefore, with the excep- 
tion of the tower and spire, which escaped it, 
calls for no further remark. This is, fortunately, 
still untouched, very simple in character, but 
unusually effective, owing in a great measure, 
no doubt, to the quaint little square stair- 
turret at the corner. 

The Parish Church of St. Leonard served as 
a chapel to a college of the same name; a portion 
of this college was originally a hospital or house 
for the accommodation of the pilgrims who at 
that time visited St. Andrews in such large 
numbers; but in the year 1512 Prior John 
Hepburn appropriated the funds belonging to 
the hospital for the building and endowing of the 
College of St. Leonard. 

The College Buildings have vanished entirely, 
but the nave of the chapel is still in existence, 
though so much mutilated as to be of little 
interest except historically. 
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St. Mary’s College, also in South-street, bas | 
been almost entirely rebuilt, and therefore 
requires no further comment. 

The Madras College, which is really a large 
public school, and also in South-street, is com- 
paratively of recent foundation, having been 
endowed in 1832. 

St. Salvator’s College, in North-street, founded 
by Bishop Kennedy, in 1456, is now known as 
the United College, because it was united to 
St. Leonard’s, of which I have already spoken, 
in 1747, but the chief part of the revenues 
belong to St. Leonard’s. 

The buildings of the United College are dis- 
posed on three sides of a large quadrangle, the 
chapel, or, as it is popularly called, the College 
Church, occupying the south or street front. 
This has in the main escaped destruction by 
the Reformers, but the remaining buildings have 
either been rebuilt or so modified that they are 
of little or no interest. The quadrangle is 
entered from the street through an archway 
under the tower and spire, which rises to a 
height of 160ft. The proportion between the 
two is rather unusual, the spire being so much 
smaller than the tower. 

Above the archway before mentioned is a 
carved square panel, containing the arms of the 
college, and on each side a canopied niche, 
which, it is needless to add, have lost their 
occupants. 

The upper portion of the buttresses, the 
pinnacles, and parapets are restorations not 
altogether meritorious, but the tracery of the 
windows has all the appearance of a careful 
restoration. Two curious angle niches may be 
noticed to the buttresses of the bay adjoining 
the apse: Possibly if the figures had not 
vanished we might have had some clue to the 
reason for thus placing them. There is also 
some corbelling to the tower at the south-east 
corner for which there seems to be no apparent 
reason. A quaint little turret at the corner of 
the building, at the east end of the chapel, is a 
relic of the old college buildings, and I think 
from this alone we may imagine what a pictu- 
resque group they must have formed before the 
ruthless hands of John Knox and his herd of 
fanatics were raised against them. 

In the spires to the College Church, the Town 
Church and its corner pinnacle, and the pinnacle 
at the west end of the cathedral, we may notice 
that the entasis in every case is considerably 
exaggerated, so that the outline is something 
like a bow, and the effect, though unusual, is 
certainly good. 

Inside the College Church the only thing 
of any interest to us is a monument of the 
founder, Bishop Kennedy; but this is so 
elaborate, and at the same time so mutilated, 
that I did not attempt a sketch of it, and, 
unfortunately, it has not been photographed. 
It suffered irreparable injury when, some 100 
years ago, the wiseacres who had care of the 
College thought that, because there were no 
visible supports to the roof (possibly it was 
a double roof with a flat panelled ceiling 
below), therefore it must be dangerous. Very 
likely their ideas went no further than an 
ordinary king-post roof, so they set to work 
to pull .t down; but they found that it was 
so firmly framed together that they could not 
take it to pieces, and were forced to detach 
it from the walls and let it fall en masse, 
The effect upon the monuments and other 
valuable furniture below can be more easily 
imagined than described. 

The Castle is placed in a most commanding 
position at the top of a cliff 80 ft. high, the 
sides of which rise nearly perpendicularly 
from the water’s edge. Its site has been well 
selected, for it has the sea on two sides of it; 
the other two are protected by a wide muvat. 
It was entered by a drawbridge on the south 
side, through a lofty archway leading into a 
central courtyard. The keep was at the N.W. 
corner. It would be difficult now to imagine 
what it was like originally, as it has been rebuilt 
three times. It was founded by Bishop Rodger 
in the year 1200, and served as a palace, State 
prison, and fortress. It fell into the hands of 
the English several times, and was once entirely 
demolished to prevent it being reoccupied. 
It was the scene of the murder of the cele- 
brated Cardinal Beaton, the proudest and most 
ambitious prelate that Scotland ever possessed. 
His murderers held the castle for about a year. 
They were besieged for three months by both 
Scotch and French troops, and the French king 
sent a fleet of twenty-one galleys to assist. 
Cannon were mounted on the abbey wall, the 
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Portion of West Frent of Cathedral, St. Andrews. 


towers of St. Regulus, and the College Church. 
The besieged eventually yielded to the French 
king, and the castle was demolished for the 
third time. This happened in 1547. What 
now remains of the castle was erected by 
Bishop Hamilton, Cardinal Beaton’s successor, 
whose arms and initials are under one of the 
south windows, and his device a seven-rayed 
star, above the entrance archway. 

In the keep at the north-west corner is a 
bottle-shaped dungeon, entirely hewn out of the 
solid rock; it is 18 ft. deep, 16 ft. diameter at 
the bottom, and about 4ft. at the top. The 
wretched occupants were raised and lowered 
by means of a windlass. A more horrible spot 
could scarcely be imagined, or a more perfectly 
secure place devised for keeping a prisoner. 
There is a well in the centre of the courtyard, 
00 ft. deep, containing 14 ft. of good fresh 
water. When we consider that it is within 
a few yards of the sea, it is surprising that 
the water is not salt. 

In 1879, when the foundations of a new house, 
opposite the castle, were being laid, the work- 
men came upon a subterranean passage, which, 
on being explored, was found to lead to the 
castle in one direction and to the cathedral in 
the other. It is supposed that, at the time when 





St. Andrews was constantly occupied by the 


English, and the castle therefore continually in 
a state of siege, the occupiers would, on — 
that they could no longer hold it, retreat to , 
safety of the cathedral precincts by means 

this passage. 








St. Thomas, Charterhouse, a . 
Art.—The Lord Mayor was present on Sat 4 
last at the annual distribution of prizes 1» we 
nexion with the St. Thomas Charterhouse 8c : 
of Art in Goswell-road. The Rev. Joseph ~~ 
Chairman of the School Board for London, Pp 
sided. Mr. Francis Black, the head-mans ron 
the annual report, in which it was state ms 
240 students attended during the year, —_ . ~ 
3,894 works, which were forwarded to the a 
and Art Department for inspection. He pe a 
out that this school of art is in Ss b= 
scholarships similar to those enjoyet y le 
metropolitan schools of art, making ers . 
for energetic, able, and industrious be u fi 
lay a thorough foundation in practic South 
passing to the head central schools By big 
Kensington, or to continental eran ee The 
perfection in knowledge and techni 5. national 
national scholarship, value 150/., the ze {0% 
bronze medal, and the national heey Ariss G. 
stained glass designs were aw 
Augusta Mair. 
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SANITARY ORGANISATION AND 
LEGISLATION. 
qHE METROPOLITAN SEWAGE QUESTION. 
meeting of the Association of 


Inspectors, held at Adam-street, 
inst., Dr. Alfred Carpenter 


Ar the April 
Public Sanitary 


. the 3rd 
Adelphi, OF on Sanitary Legislation, which was 


— Paevoted to an outline of a proposed 
tional scheme of sanitary organisation. Dr. 
vvenenter claimed to have pointed out at 
— s congresses, from that of the Social 
wee Association at Norwich in 1873 to 
oe of more recent date, that to force upon 
the public, before it had been educated up to 
the required point, legislation on sanitary 
matters would be to incur certain failure 
through the indifference on the one _hand of 
‘strates and administrative authorities, and 

on the other the opposition of ratepayers and 
rsons interested in letting matters alone. 
Since those views were put forward a great 
educational advance had been made both on the 
art of the magistrates and the people, and the 
land was now better prepared for an extension 
of sanitary legislation and sanitary work. This 
he attributed mainly to the influence of the 
press, daily and weekly, by which daylight had 
been let into the subject all over the country. 
Discussions in Parliament, to be useful, must 
follow, not lead, the discussions among the local 
authorities, and he regarded it as one of the 
best results of the works of Edwin Chadwick, 
Robert Rawlinson, the late Dr. Parkes, and a 
host of others, that a body of men had been set 
up, such as composed that Association, possess- 
ing a knowledge of the real operations of the 
laws of health. He had been assailed as a 
panic-monger, and had been called many other 
hard names, for having ventured to point out 
the dangers attending sanitary neglect, but 
fever had to step in and carry off its holocaust 
of victims before the measures he had proposed 
were agreed to, and before that society of 
scientific plumbers could be established which 
had done and would do more good to society 
than a dozen Acts of Parliament. He was no 
advocate of centralisation where local action 
could be completely relied upon, but he thought 
we ought now to organise a sanitary army, with 
real power and a real authority in sanitary 
matters. A commander-in-chief was required 
who should be in touch with medical officers of 
health all over the kingdom, as well as with the 
rank-and-file of the sanitary army, and who 
could promote to higher duties any unit of the 
army who had shown superior qualities in the 
performance of district work. Such men there 
were, a8 worthy to be called out and decorated 
by the commander-in-chief as any soldier who 
had earned the Victoria Cross in the Soudanese 
orother campaigns. Such a superior would be 
responsible to Parliament, but he would have 
under him generals of division, who should not 
be affected by changes of Government, and who 
should be responsible to him for the health of 
the counties and great cities of the empire. The 
general of division would be a district medical 
officer of health who had proved himself an 
efficient administrator, who should sit with the 
coroner a8 medical assessor at all inquests, and 
should bean expert in the performance of post- 
mortems, but who should never be permitted to 
ae ay midwifery. The nuisance inspectors 
mr ve foremen and inspectors of markets 
a orm the rank and file and the corporals 
hd sergeants of such an army, working under 
en medical officers, who would repre- 
ton + reper and captains. The reduc- 
densi e zymotic death-rate, even in the face 
would ‘oneal em the density of population, 
pay to both th “en ensure a liberal and willing 
and the ig cers and privates of the force, 
a tte ote ion of the inspector,—held as he 
would be n was in the grip of a cleft-stick,— 
With ceeten * improved. Fixity of tenure, 
would ased pay and chances of promotion, 
and secure a superior class of men, 
hemes © owners of defective houses or 
able to “gy J would no longer be 
ing “te elter themselves behind a do- 
oe: The housing of the poor 

be brought J to the front, and landlords would 
remain with, — - No cottage would long 
ature could ne pure water supply which 
- With regard to the great 

- — ps dam of their 

im that legislators were 
a a certainty. The 
. _ being destroyed, 
é valuable fertilising 


Wastion for the cities 
use, It seemed to 
lng a deaf ear to 

interestg 


Same time, 


and, at the 


‘elements contained in the refuse and sewage 
were being irretrievably thrown away. The 
Thames and other rivers were being silted up 
with dangerous mud-banks, which, under the 
influence of heat, would some day rise up like 
the toys known'as ‘‘ Pharaoh’s Serpents,” and 
destroy the trade of our ports. It ought to 
be an offence against imperial authority to 
destroy that material which could and should 
be utilised for the production of food. China 
afforded an example of what could be done to 
produce food for the densest populations with- 
out having recourse to outside assistance. 
The sewage and refuse of every hundred 
persons would grow two bullocks, and 
produce milk enough for the hundred people or 
vegetable food in corresponding quantity. If 
the Metropolitan Board of Works persisted in 
its ruinous course of putting into the Thames 
what ought to go to the surrounding fields and 
pastures of London, and if the evil were not 
otherwise counteracted, a terrible retribution 
would be brought about at anearly date. With 
an increase of population we must have increase 
of fertility or we should cease to be a nation, 
and if all sewage products were to be destroyed 
by fire, or sent into the sea, the end sooner or 
later must certainly be national defeat and 
disaster. The lecturer said, in conclusion, that 
he would much sooner trust Bailey Denton and 
his school to meet these difficulties than Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette and his followers. Any 
attempt to delay the return of the sewage to 
the soil was manifestly wrong and contrary to 
the teaching of nature. 

An interesting discussion followed, in which 
the Chairman (Mr. Jerram), Dr. Drysdale, Mr. 
Bailey Denton, jun., and various members of 
the Association took part. 

The Chairman, in illustration of the neces- 
sity for consulting sanitary officials before 
making laws and by-laws, pointed out a defect 
in the new legislation proposed. A man might, 
he said, be compelled before building to make a 
street, but there was nothing to compel him to 
put in a drain. He bore testimony to the sound- 
ness of the views of Dr. Carpenter as to the 
utilisation of sewage, and he hoped shortly to 
be able to point to a large sewage farm of 
which he had charge as a model to London. 

Mr. Bailey Denton said there were twenty 
towns in England in which sewage had been 
satisfactorily disposed of by being put upon the 
land, and in every case the effluent water was 
pure enough for cattle to drink and for the 
increase of fish. In the country no difficulty 
was found, but in London they had not been 
able to induce the Board of Works to look at 
plans for the utilisation of sewage. He con- 
trasted the wasteful scheme of Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette, favoured by the Board of Works, 
by which it was proposed to continue to get rid 
of the London sewage by discharging it into 
the river, with the scheme proposed to be 
carried out on Canvey Island by his (Mr. 
Bailey Denton’s) father and Col. Jones, in 
which, after saving the fertilising elements 
from the sewage of London, and depositing 
them to enrich the soil of the island, they would 
be able to return the effluent water, purified, to 
the stream. Canvey Island was an area of 
5,000 acres of low-lying land surrounded by a 
wall8 ft. high. By mixing the solid residuum 
from the sewage with the brick-earth of the 
island, they would under the scheme provide 
for the relief of the metropolis for 100 years, 
and land which was now below the level at high 
tide would be enhanced in value productively 
and commercially by being raised above high 
tide with enriching solidified materials. By 
means of the brown earth and the shells and 
sand washed up at every tide the soil could be 
made as porous as they liked. They conld 
treat sewage at Canvey Island at a cost to the 
ratepayers of 13d. in the pound, while the 
scheme favoured by the Board of Works would 
only be half done at a cost of 24d. in the 
pound. 








Noble’s Isle of Man Hospital. — The 
following official report was presented at the 
conclusion of the meeting last week :— 
“A meeting of the new Hospital Committee 
was held in the council-chamber for the pur- 
pose of considering the revised plans of the 
new hospital, as submitted by the architects, 
Messrs. Bleakley & Cubbon, of Birkenhead, 
which were unanimously approved. Tenders 
will be invited from contractors for the work 





forthwith.”’ 





THE CONGRESS OF FRENCH 
ARCHITECTS FOR 1886. 


Tue following is the programme of the Con- 
gress for this year, which will be held in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts from the 7th to the 12th 
of June, inclusive. 


** PROGRAMME DES SEANCES ET VISITES. 
Lundi, 7 juin, 

a 2 h.—Constitution du Bureau et ordre des travaux du 
Congrés.—Nomination des Commissions sur les questions 
suivantes: Concours publics, Honoraires, Hygiene, In- 
dustrie du Batiment, Propriété artistique, Responsabilité, 
Voirie, &c.—L’architecture au Salon, par M, 6. Moyaux, 
architecte du Gouvernement, membre de la Société, — Visite 
de la Synagogue de la rue de la Victoire, M, Aldrophe, 
architecte, membre de la Société. 

Mardi, 8 juin. 

a 9 h.—Visite des ateliers de M. Guilbert Martin, 
chimiste mosaiste, lauréat de la Société en 1885, avenue de 
Paris, 275, Saint-Denis.—Visite de l’Abbaye, de |’ Hotel- 
de-Ville de Saint-Denis. 

a 2 h,—Conférence par M. Eug,. Guillaume, statuaire, 
membre de l'Institut, professeur au Collége de France,— 
Compte rendu du Congrés des Sociétés savantes, 


Mercredi, 9 juin. 

a 8} h.—Palais du Louvre, les mosaiques du grand 
escalier, exécutées par M, G, Martin, sur les cartons de M. 
Lenepveu, membre de I|’Institut. sous la direction de M. 
Edm, Guillaume, architecte du Palais du Louvre, 

a 10 h.—Visite du chantier de la Sorbonne, M, H, 
Nénot, architecte, 

a 11 h.—Visite du Panthéon: mosaiques, peiotures, 
caveaux, 

a 2h.—Conférence par M. Heuzey, membre de 1’Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, membre libre 
de l’Académie des Beaux-Arts. — Communications et 
rapports des Commissions nommeées le 7 juin. 

Jeudi, 10 juin, 

Excursion 4 Troyes, en Champagne, départ a 8 h. 25 du 

matin, gare de Strasbourg, retour 4 Paris, a 9 h, 25 du 


soir. 
Vendredi, 11 juin. 

Matinée réservée a la Caisse de Défense Mutuelle. 

a 2 h.—Suite des communications et rapports des Com- 
missions nommées le 7 juin. 

Samedi, 12 juin, 

a 9 h.—Visite des Catacombes. 

a 1 h.--Distribution des médailles décernées par la 
Société Centrale des Architectes, 4 |’ Architecture privée, 
a l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, aux Ecoles d’Athénes et de 
Rome, aux Ecoles privées, au Cercle des Macons, au per- 
sonnel du Bitiment, aux Industries d’Art, MM. Paul 
Sédille et Paul Wallon, rapporteurs.—Notice sur la vie 
et les cuvres de M, Th. Ballu, membre de |’Institut, par 
M. Paul Sédille, architecte, vice-président de la Société.— 
Notice sur la vie et les ccuvres de M. Th. Labrouste, vice- 
président de la Société, par M. Simon Girard, architecte, 
membre de la Société. . 

a 7 h. tras précises.—Diner confraternel, 4 1’ Hotel 
Continental. 

Nota.—Tout membre du Congrés devra prévenir & 
l’avance le Bureau pour étre autorisé a traiter une ques- 
tion relative 4 ]’Arehitecture ou a l’Archéologie, en dehors 
de celles indiquées ci-dessus, Pour toute demande d’in- 
vitation ou tout autre renseignement, écrire au Secrétaire 
du Congrés, au siége de la Société Centrale des Architectes, 
boulevard Saint-Germain, 168,” 








TAPESTRY-MAKING. 


THE second of the series of Cantor lectures 
on “ Tapestry and Embroidery,” was given by 
Mr. Alan Cole on Monday evening last, in the 
Hall of the Society of Arts. The subject 
of the lecture was tapestry-making. Explaining 
how the term “ tapestry’’ had been used in two 
senses, the one having reference to decorated 
hangings generally, the other to a special pro- 
cess; the lecturer described the process in de- 
tail. He then showed diagrams of early speci- 
mens made, during Greco - Egyptian times, 
by that process. These were for ornamenting 
costumes. The method was known to the 
modern Japanese, who claimed to have “ in- 
vented ”’ it quite recently, as well as to the 
natives of Borneo and the Peruvians. This 
method was identical with that worked in high- 
warp and low-warp frames, from the thirteenth 
century onwards, by tapicers and tapissiers. A 
considerable series of diagrams was devoted to 
illustrate the predominance, during the fourth 
to the thirteenth centuries, in woven and em- 
broidered textiles, of a scheme of pattern com- 
posed of circular bands enclosing birds and 
beasts. The earliest known tapestry - made 
hanging was wrought with sucha pattern. It 
came from the Church of Saint Gereon, at 
Cologne, and parts of it were now preserved in 
various museums. The fashion of long and 
narrow bands with patterns of figure designs 
illustrative of religious, chivalric, and domestic 
episodes, survived into the fifteenth century. 
But towards the middle of the fourteenth, a 
change in size and shape of hangings (tapestry- 
made) had taken place. The Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, at that time, greatly patronised the 
particular art, and to the patronage of such 
nobles, of kings, and pontiffs is due the pro- 
duction of very large hangings of complex 
pattern, in which hundreds of figures, in 
elaborated costumes, illustrative of mytho- 
logical, historical, and allegorical events, are 
used. 
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Illustrations. 


NEW YORK STATE CAPITOL, ALBANY: 
GRAND STAIRCASE. 
atl, LE New York State Capitol at Albany is 
ee) «approaching completion, portions of it 
1 being now occupied. In competition, the 
designs of Mr. Fuller,now Government architect 
at Ottawa, Canada, were accepted, and a con- 
siderable portion of the structure was built under 
his superintendence. Owing to some political 
action, he resigned his position, and Mr. H. H. 
Richardson, of Brookline, Massachusetts, and 
Mr. Eidlitz, of New York, were entrusted with 
designs for completion, having certain parts 
‘allotted to each of them, the work being exe- 
outed under the supervision of a _ resident 
architect. The original design was Italian 
Renaissance in style, but this has not by any 
means been adhered to, and considerable changes 
have beer made, both externally and internally, 
parts of the building having been pulled down. 
The portions designed by Mr. Eidlitz, including 
a large staircase, and one of the meeting- 
chambers, are in style a free treatment of 
ornamented Gothic, which ill accords with the 
surroundings. Mr. Richardson’s work com- 
prises the large meeting-chamber, many im- 
portant rooms, and the grand staircase, as 
shown in the illustration. The original from 
which our illustration is taken formed one 
of the very fine series of drawings which 
were exhibited at the Institute among the 
Godwin Barsary (1885) collection of works 
illustrating modern American architecture. 
The design has been somewhat altered in 
execution. The stone of which it is being 
built is imported from Dumfriesshire, Scotland. 
I am informed that the whole of the work 
throughout the building is being executed by 
day-work, the men employed being nominated 
by members of the Houses of Representatives. 
No expense is being spared in any portion of 
the building, materials of the most costly 
description being used in many places. 
JoHN B. Gass. 











DESIGN FOR A TOWN MANSION. 
Tus picturesque design was submitted by 


was worked out for a domestic town house, and 
the general design founded on North German 
types. It was designed with the idea of execu- 
tion in red brick with stone dressings, and a 
tile roof. 





CORPORATION MARKET BUILDINGS, 
SMITHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM. 


IN connexion with the covering over of the 
Birmingham Corporation Smithfield Market and 
the widening of St. Martin’s-lane, a large block 
of buildings has been erected in the latter 
thoroughfare, extending from Jamaica-row to 
Moat-lane, so as to form a suitable front to the 
vegetable market. The buildings, which are 
from the designs of Messrs. Osborn & Reading, 
architects, are designed in the style of the 
English Renaissance of the Stuart period, and 
are constructed of red brick, with red terra- 
cotta dressings. 

The main entrance to the markets is in the 
centre of St. Martin’s-lane front, and consists 
of a central roadway for carts and wagons, 15 ft. 
wide and 24 ft. high, together with a wide 
entrance on each side for foot-passengers. The 
piers supporting the large archway are of stone, 
but the arch itself is constructed of terra-cotta, 
richly moulded and carved. Over the archway 
are two sculptured figures in red terra-cotta, 
representing Flora and Pomona. The whole 
of the carving and sculptured work has been 
executed by Mr. John Roddis, of Aston. The 
archways are fitted with massive wrought-iron 
gates, manufactured by Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard, & Co., of Grosvenor-street, Birmingham. 
The Jamaica-row front and about one-third of 
the St. Martin’s-lane front are occupied by the 
new St. Martin’s Hotel, which stands as nearly 
as possible upon the same site as the old hotel, 
and contains large hall, smoking-room, bar, 
luncheon and dining-rooms, &c. In the 
centre of the building, on the ground floor, a 
manager’s office is placed, with windows and 
doors overlooking the liquor vaults, bars, hotel 
entrances, and staircases. On the basement, 
also, there is a large luncheon-bar and a grill- 
room, entered by a staircase leading down from 
the doorway at the extreme end of the Jamaica- 
row front. This room extends under the foot- 
path in Jamaica-row and under a portion of the 





Mr E. Guy Dawber, in the Royal Academy 
Students’ Competition of this year. The plan 


markets, and is amply lighted by means of 
prismatic glass. 





On the left of the large entrance to the 
markets has been placed the market superin- 
tendent’s office, which has a staircase com- 
municating with his house, on a portion of the 
first and second floors. The remaining portion 
of the St. Martin’s-lane front is occupied by 
large shops, with show-rooms on the first floor, 
and well-lighted basements cxtending under: 
neath the footpath. That portion of the build- 
ing which faces Moat-lane has been planned for 
use as @ coffee-house, and has a good entrance- 
hall and a staircase leading to all the upper 
floors. 

Extending down Moat-lane, there is an addi- 
tion to the main building, forming a secondary 
gateway entrance to the markets, a stable and 
carriage-house for the superintendent, and lava- 
tories for women. The gateway is 15 ft. wide, 
and has ornamented wrought-iron gates, similar 
to those of the main entrance. The whole 
upper floor of the extension is occupied by the 
public lavatories. ae 

The various lettings in the building are all 
divided by fireproof floors and walls, and the 
floors of the kitchens are constructed of fire- 
proof materials. 

The contractor was Mr. Frederick J. Briley, 
of Coventry-road, Small Heath. 

The cost of the building has been 15,000/. 





THE ROSSETTI MEMORIAL. 


Ir is proposed to erect a monument to the 
memory of the late Dante Gabriel yee 
the public garden of the Embankment, in — 
of the residence of the painter-poet, No. “ 
Cheyne-wall, Chelsea, or some other suita 
site. 

It is to be executed by two intimate a 
of Rossetti’s from his early youth, taking : e 
form of a bronze alto-relievo portrait, mode 
by Mr. Ford Madox Brown, as the ee 
feature of a granite fountain designed by 4. 
John P. Seddon. 

The plaster-cast, which has been taken from 
the full-sized clay model made by seat 
Madox Brown, and a small model of the . 
monument are now on exhibition = 
South Kensington Museum, having rege vesh 
exactly opposite the entrance to t : a 
ment-room in the corridor adjoining there’® ‘s 

The list of the supporters of the pro ae 
already a long one, and includes numero 
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Royal Academy Gold Medal Competition, 1885. 
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FREDERICK WM. POMEROY 


SUCCESSFUL DESIGN BY Mr. F. W. POMEROY. 
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“CAIN, THE OUTCAST.” 


Royal Academy Gold Medal Competition, 18865. 
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aaa a f artist 

: representative names of artists, 
infnentie en among whom we find 
of Sir Frederick Leighton, P R.A., Sir 

‘hard Burton, Sir John Millais, W. Holman 
da t Alma Tadema, F. J. Shields, William B. 
cat Sir John Gilbert, Sir Noel Paton, V. 
Prinse , Arthur Hughes, the late Sir Henry 
Taylor, Robert Browning, Algernon Swinburne, 
Moncure D. Conway, Lord Aberdare, J. Comyns 
Carr, Sidney Colvin, Vernon Lushington, 
Professor J. Marshall, William Linnell, W. 
Cave Thomas, Theodore Watts, J. H. Pollen, 
The Dean of Manchester, and Lord Mount- 
oe Secretary to the Committee is 
Mr. F.G. Stephens, of 10, Hammersmith-terrace, 
Hammersmith, and the Honorary Treasurer is 
Mr. H. Buxton Forman, of 46, Marlborough-hill, 
St, John’s Wood, who will gladly receive the 
names of those who may be desirous of support- 
ing the undertaking; art students in particular 
being invited. 

In the accompanying illustrations we give the 
slto-relievo portrait, taken from a photograph 
from the model by Mr. Ford Madox Brown, con- 
sidered a good and life-like likeness of Rossetti, 
together with a perspective sketch of the foun- 
tain designed by Mr. Seddon, as it will appear 
when executed and fixed on the proposed site. 





SCULPTURE: “THE REMORSE OF 
CAIN.” 


Tue two groups of sculpture illustrating this 
subject were submitted in the Royal Academy 
Students’ Competition of this year; that by Mr. 
F. W. Pomeroy being the successful one. The 
composition of this group is exceedingly good, 
the three figures combining into one motive in a 
very expressive manner, and we think it rightly 
obtained the prize. The figure of Cain in 
Mr. Frampton’s group is more powerful in 
itself, but those of the mother and child seem 
too much thrust apart in the composition, which 
has not the unity of the other group. It pro- 
mises well, however, for the future of English 
sculpture that even an unsuccessful design in a 
students’ competition shows such fine qualities 
as this. 

Mr. Frampton’s group, we are asked to 
mention, is the property of Mr. H. D. Olivier. 








DRAINAGE AND SEWERAGE WORKS. 


Accrington.—On Friday, the 2nd inst., Mr. 
J.T, Harrison, M. Inst. C.E., one of the Inspec- 
tors of the Local Government Board, held an 
lnquiry respecting an application made by the 
Accrington and Church Joint Sewerage Board 
for sanction to borrow 30,0007. for outfall 
sewers and works of sewage disposal. Mr. E. 
Knowles, C.E., Engineer to the Board, ex- 
plained the plans. The Board propose to con- 
struct 122 yards of 3 ft. barrel sewer ; 559 yards 
of 4ft. by 2 ft. 8 in.; and 630 yards of 6 ft. 
by 4 ft. 8 in., the latter being in tunnel through 
tock. The sewage is intended to be precipi- 
tated by lime on the quiescent principle. After 
passing through a Screening-chamber, it is 
— through a building in which the lime will 

ground and mixed with the sewage, thence 
Passing alternately through one of two 
alternate tanks, 100 ft. by 60 ft., and 8 ft. 
tep. In these the greater portion of the 
annige will be intercepted, and the partially 
> arified sewage will then be drawn into one of 
ry other tanks, each 120 ft. by 100 ft., and 

t.deep. Each of these tanks is capable of 
yng one day’s dry-weather flow, namely, 

a. gallons, from a present population of 
aa ; The latter tanks are used for final 

nification, and the sewage will in one be per- 

*ctly quiescent, while the other two are being 
Repectively filled and run off. The effluent 
tom pectnage will be run upon some portion 
made fro +4 = ziration-ground, which, being 
in th & débris of the old quarry will be 

, nature of a water filter. The river 
yndburn runs directly through the site, and 
& fall Within the site capable of allowing 

tn be be utilised for power which is intended 
be amply suf putting ona turbine. This will 
&® 80 laid on aa all purposes. The works 
Precipitatic y an addition of two other 
n tanks of the same size as the 

they “rg (for which room is provided), 
100,000, Sufficient for a population of 

Newhaven,— . 

Sussex ain — drainage of this port on the 
ong been in a very bad con- 


dition, and the present unventilated and badly- 
constructed sewers have poured their sewage 
by numerous outfalls into the river Ouse. The 
Local Board, being determined to remove all 
cause of complaint and to place the town in a 
thoroughly satisfactory sanitary condition, 
advertised a competition open to all the sani- 
tary engineers of the country, offering 501. 
premium for the best scheme for the drainage 
and sewage disposal of the town, and agreeing 
to engage the successful engineer to carry out 
the works. Eighteen schemes were sent in, 
accompanied by plans and reports, and the 
Local Board has accepted the scheme bearing 
the motto “Gravitation” as being, in their 
opinion, the best. The author of the successful 
scheme is Mr. W. H. Radford, Assoc. M. Inst. 
C.E., sanitary engineer, Nottingham. Mr. Rad- 
ford’s scheme is, briefly, to retain those present 
sewers which are in good condition, and utilise 
the remainder of the present sewers for surface- 
water only. New, well ventilated and flushed 
sewers, of suitable sizes, will be placed in those 
streets where they are required. Hassall’s 
patent pipes are proposed to be used. The 
sewage from the town on the west of the river 
will be conveyed by a main outfall to a point 
away from the town, and near the mouth of the 
river, where it will impound in a specially-con- 
structed concrete storage-tank during high tide. 
The sewage will then be run into the mouth of 
the tidal river at half ebb, so as to take advan- 
tage of the powerful seaward current; the last 
rempant of the sewage will have entered the river 
while there is still one hour and a half of the 
ebb tide left to wash it far out ot sea. On the 
east of the river, the present sewers and outfall 
at the mouth of the river will be utilised, but 
the sewage will be prevented from backing up 
the sewers by the provision of a suitable 
storage-tank, and the sewers will be well venti- 
lated and flushed. Provision is made to connect 
this outfall at some future time with the main 
outfall, on the west, by means of a syphon 
under the river. 


York (City).—At the meeting of the York‘ 
City Council, on the 5th inst., the Urban Sani- 
tary Committee reported that the resolution of 
the Council, passed on October 5th last, in 
reference to the selection of a sanitary engineer 
for the purpose of advising on the system of 
drainage of the city, under the provisions of 
the York Extension and Improvement Act, 1884, 
having been further considered by the com- 
mittee, it was resolved that Mr. Mansergh, C.E., 
be selected as the engineer to be consulted, and 
that the Town Clerk be directed to communicate 
with Mr. Mansergh, in order to ascertain the 
probable amount of his fee for preparing and 
making his report. A letter from Mr. Mansergh 
was read, containing the following passages :— 


‘‘The question of terms is always a somewbat difficult 
one, because the cost of preparation of a report depends 
so much upon the existence or otherwise of reliable plans 
of the place and neighbourhood, and of sections or other 
particulars of exist'ng sewers and works. If your com- 
mittee would be good enough to allow me to come down 
and make inquiry on the points, and then to talk the matter 
over with them, I think 1t would be the most satisfactory 
way of coming to an arrangement.’’ 


This course was agreed to. 


York Rural Sanitary Authority.—At a meet- 
of this Authority, held on the 8th inst., a letter 
was read from the Local Government Board, 
asking for further information on the Fulford 
drainage scheme. The Board pointed ont that 
as regarded the proposal of the Sanitary 
Authority to construct an additional sewer into 
the River Ouse, this would apparently involve 
a contravention of the provisions of section 3 
of the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, 
and that some other means should be devised 
for disposing of the sewage. It was decided to 
remit this communication to the sub-committee 
having the matter of the Fulford drainage in 
hand. 








Railway Time Tables.—The “ Twopenny 
Alphabetical Monthly Time Table” of the Rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom* is very clearly 
made out, and will prove very useful for those 
who want the times of through routes at a 
glance, without hunting through the fuller but 
more complicated tables of Bradshaw. Small 
maps Of the railway systems of the kingdom are 
added, and enlargements of the districts round 
London and Manchester, and one or two other 
portions of the system. There is a separate 
detailed guide for the places within a radius of 
thirty miles round London. 











* 13, York-street, Covent Garden, 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
INDOOR ARCHITECTURE. 


THE twelfth ordinary meeting of this Asso- 
ciation for the present session was held on the 
9th inst., at 9, Conduit-street, Mr. C. R. Pink 
(President) in the chair. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Mr. J. J. 
Stevenson for permitting the members to visit 
the houses now being erected from his designs 
at Kensington Court, and to the Superintendent 
of the Law Courts for allowing some of his 
officers to accompany the members in their visit 
to that building on the 3rd inst. A special vote 
of thanks was accorded to Mr. H. D. Appleton 
(hon. sec.) and others for their services in con- 
nexion with the members’ soirée. 

Mr. G. R. Redgrave then read a paper on 
‘Indoor Architecture.” He commenced by 
saying that, strictly speaking, the title he had 
selected for the paper was a misnomer, for he 
had really no right to separate external from 
internal architecture, but as he wished to 
present a few ideas relating to the arrangement 
and design of domestic interiors, he had endea- 
voured by the title he had chosen to show that 
his remarks would be thus limited in their appli- 
cation. He proposed to deal only with the 
evolution of domestic interior architecture, and 
to retrace some of the chief features of interest 
in the days of the French chiteau and the late 
Tudor dwellings. The excellent paper the 
Association had recently heard from Mr. Gotch* 
went over much of the ground he had proposed 
to occupy. The art of house-planning, which 
was inseparably connected with his present ob- 
servations, had, at any rate in all our large towns, 
become a question of making the best use of 
the smallest possible amount of space, and 
the skill of the architect was largely exerted 
in contriving to make a very limited area 
contain the utmost accommodation practicable. 
In the usual frontage to the street his task was 
confined to so arranging his plan as to give 
access to his interior, and to light his front 
rooms, and we were thus tied down to the narrow 
passage leading to the front door, with the 
dwelling-room on one side of it. Where we 
were less limited in width, it might be possible 
to introducea central passage with rooms on each 
side. It was not possible to say much about the 
entrance passage; it was, and must always re- 
main, in town houses (to which his remarks were 
chiefly applicable), a narrow, and, generally 
9 rather dark approach to the staircase-well. 
It was a matter of necessity also that the 
position of the staircase should be central, or 
nearly so, in the block, and the proportions of 
riser and tread, and the length of each flight, 
were, to a certain extent, dictated to us by their 
intended use, and left little chance of variation, 
or of altered modes of construction. Still, he 
had a great quarrel against the modern stair- 
case, and he regarded most staircases as oppor- 
tunities missed. He was not prepared to do as 
they had done in America, namely, abandon the 
staircase altogether in favour of the lift ; though 
he thought the well-managed lift had everything 
in its favour. It was most economical of space. 
It saved a vast amount of muscular wear and 
tear, and if its mechanical arrangements and 
details had received as much care and thought 
from architects and engineers as they deserved, 
it would long ago have come into far more 
general use. As to the height of the story from 
floor to floor, it was a matter of faith with the 
builders of Medizeval times to keep their dwel- 
ling-rooms low, and apart from their age or 
from any antiquarian consideration, there was 
an inexpressible charm, and a certain indefin- 
able sense of ease and comfort in a low room, 
which he never experienced in a lofty one. 
Many of the rooms in modern houses were 
really too lofty. A low room could be warmed, 
ventilated, furnished, and decorated much more 
easily than a high one, and he had yet to be 
convinced that we had done rightly in doubling 
the height of our rooms since the days of the 
Stuarts. It might be said that with gas 
burning in a room it must be made at least 
10 ft. or 12 ft. high; but then gas, in the way 
in which we generally burned it, was one of the 
most ghastly evils of the nineteenth-century. 
By common consent the square, or the parallel- 
ogram, has been for all time the form usually 
chosen for the plan of a room. Authorities, 
from Vitruvius downwards,—the downward 
authorities mostly quoting, by the bye, from 
Vitruvius,—had propounded laws and propor- 
tions which should regulate the sizes of the 


* See Builder, vol. xlix, p. 891. 
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rooms, but all founded on the square and its 
extension. Now, without denying in any way 
the excellence of these figures, he was quite 
sure the architect who could contrive to avoid 
them would get undreamed-of advantages in 
all rooms, except, perhaps, dining-rooms, and 
even in them, if he would only keep a free 
space large enough for the table and the servers. 
The best shaped room is the L, but all rooms 
were greatly improved, both for comfort and 
effect, by frequent departures from the normal 
type. With regard to the subject of projec- 
tion into rooms,—i.e., fire-breasts,—we had 
become the slaves of fashion, and the provision 
for the 14 in. by 9 in. flue had made a sad 
mark upon our indoor architecture. Many of 
our internal arrangements were, of course, 
guided, or to a certain extent controlled, by the 
exigencies of the elevation. He could not say 
thut architects had, so far, been bound to place 
their fireplaces in unsuitable positions because 
they had felt that a stack of chimneys would 
look well in that or the other part of the 
building in the elevation. The position of the 
fireplace with respect to doors and windows 
was a very important matter, and one too 
frequently disregarded. He was inclined to 
think that, except in the case of large rooms, 
an angle fireplace was the best for heating of 
the room, and for the certainty of a good 
draught. If we could accept this as one of the 
best positions, we should largely do away with 
projecting jambs and fire-breasts, and we should 
emancipate ourselves from some of the tyrannies 
of planning ; but where the projection had to be 
faced, it should be grappled with boldly, and 
considered as an architectural feature, just as 
much as a door or a window. In the olden 
days, when fireplaces and chimneys were 
just becoming a part and parcel of our civi- 
lisation, the chimney-breast was a very dignified 
and important feature; it was made much 
of by the architect; it was the part of the 
interior on which he bestowed almost the 
chief share of his attention, and the chimney- 
corner was a reality and not a sham. 
Of course, the fireplace was a doomed feature, 
because we were on the eve of better times in 
heating and ventilation, and nothing so entirely 
unscientific and unsatisfactory as the ordinary 
open fireplace would ever be seen (except as a 
curiosity in our museums) 100 years hence. 
Bad as it was, however, in every way, from the 
sanitarian’s point of view, English people 
would not relinquish the domestic hearth with- 
out a struggle. It should be remembered, too, 
that the heating of the room was not the only 
mission of the fireplace; it had also, generally 
speaking, to ventilate theapartment. All these 
points should be duly studied by the architect, 
and not be left entirely to tender mercies of the 
hardware merchant who supplied the grate. 
Practically, the only feature common both to 
the exterior and the interior, leaving the door 
out of account, was the window; and in the 
matter of windows, speaking on behalf of the 
internal arrangements, householders were 
great sufferers. They were virtually slaves 
to the elevation, for nobody dreamed of 
placing the windows where they would look 
best or where they would suit best when 
seen inside the rooms. Windows carried 
right up to the cornice of the room, with 
no place for the curtain-poles, bedroom windows 
only 2 ft. above the floor, long, thin, narrow 
windows, windows high up, and windows low 
down, and a host of lop-sided windows of all 
kinds, should, if possible, be avoided. As he 
inclined, on the score of comfort, to low 
rooms, so did he also most strongly prefer 
windows wider than they were high, also bay- 
windows and projecting windows of all kinds. 
He was speaking now only with respect to 
internal effect. Of all contrivances we now 
suffered from at the hands of builder, the most 
abominable and the most utterly unprincipled 
was the guillotine sash. No thinking man, 
sitting down to work out a design for a window 
on true principles, would ever evolve such an 
abortion, and that vile contrivance plainly 
showed how entirely the architect was a slave 
to precedent. That form of sash had of course 
some small advantages to counterbalance its 
defects; for one thing, it invariably fitted so 
badly into the frame that it supplied sufficient 
draughts of external air to enable the fire to 
burn; but then it must be remembered that the 
sashes rattled all night if there were any wind. 
It was not within his province to attempt to 
calculate the amount of sash-line the windows 


‘course of a year; to set down the number of 
lives annually sacrificed in attempting to clean 
such windows, or to estimate the amount of 
property they enabled the burglar to secure 
by shifting the fastening with a putty-knife. 
Of course, he knew that there were patent 
plans for.removing the upper sash from within, 
and for turning it inside out, for the purpose 
of cleaning; that there were spring sash- 
fasteners, and screw-down sash-fasteners, and a 
host of contrivances, which we generally applied 
after our houses had been robbed for the first time. 
A window patiently thought out, with tightly- 
fitting small casements to open,—we did not 
want the entire sash to open at once,—with 
pleasant seats in it, and with room for the 
blinds and curtains, might become a domestic 
luxury instead of being a curse, with its weights, 
and pulleys, and boxings. It only existed as a 
kind of drawing torture for the architectural 
pupil. Great care should be exercised in select- 
ing the place for the door when choice was left 
to the architect in that matter. When it wasa 
question of reaching a bedroom from a small 
landing, or avoiding a staircase, of course he 
was often tied down to one place in the room 
and no other. In the dining-room the door was 
often so placed as, every time it was opened, to 
prevent the servant from passing round the 
guests seated at table, or to render the passage 
to the sideboard an enterprise of circumnaviga- 
tion, requiring great courage and ingenuity. It 
was as well to mark on the plan the position of 
a dining-table, say 10 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in., and also 
the plan of the sideboard. With these facts 
before him the architect was less liable to go 
astray in placing the door. In an [L-shaped 
room the position of the door could be 
arranged so as to avoid these difficulties, and 
there was far less danger of draughts if the 
door were placed in the recess. There were 
few subjects of more importance in the 
in-door architecture of the present day than 
sanitary arrangements, and these architects had 
by common consent, until within quite recent 
times, felt to be wholly unworthy of their atten- 
tion. In fact, it was not until the “sanitary 
engineer’’ came upon the scene and loudly 
announced that the architect was an ignoramus, 
and not to be trusted, that the profession awoke 
to a due sense of its responsibilities. It would, 
in all cases, be advisable, if possible, to par- 
tition off a space in the attics, well lighted, 
and under lock and key, in which the water- 
cistern could be placed and frequently ex- 
amined and cleaned out. The cistern should 
have a close-fitting cover, and the cistern-room 
would be kept warm by fixing just below the 
cold-water cistern the hot-water reservoir tank. 
For use in the closets the supply should, of 
course, be wholly distinct from the water used 
for drinking and cooking. It was quite im- 
possible to estimate or to form any opinion as 
to the amount of injury inflicted upon ourselves 
and our dwellings owing to the faulty arrange- 
ments made for the burning of gas. It was 
only by the rarest possible chance that we ever 
found proper provision made for carrying away 
the waste products arising from its consump- 
tion, and, in the absence of suitable exhausts 
and outlets for the vitiated air, gas was an un- 
mitigated evil. 





The Chairman, in inviting discussion, said, 
the development of home comforts had been 
very rapid, as had also been the development of 
house decoration and the supply of materials. 
The staircase was doubtless a cruz to the archi- 
tectural pupil, and even to those who were 
much more advanced. The staircase, com- 
municating as it did with the hall, should be 
always warmed, as the doors of the principal 
rooms opened upon it. In speaking of the 
tread and riser, and the various complications 
of staircase construction, he always rendered a 
good rule which should be kept in mind, viz., 
that twice the rise and once the tread should 
equal 24in. The stereotyped rectangular room, 
he agreed, might be modified in many instances. 
In such palatial structures at Hampton Court, 
and even in such old houses as could be found 
in Cheyne-row, there were some charming 
L-shaped rooms, and others with angle fire- 
places. He wns also of opinion that, as a rule, 
the rooms of the present day were excessive in 
height. This often rendered the rooms less 
comfortable, and less easy of proper ventilation 
and warming. The open fireplace was a very 
unscientific arrangement, but it would takealong 
time to kill. The members would do well to 


'Pridgin Teale, which was printed in th 


a 
referring to his use of the “ Roonomian ‘ 
the various improvements on the fire-b nag 
Many of these improvements worked war : 
in practice. There were doubtless greet aby 
jections to sash windows, but they also had 
many advantages, and in some positions he would 
sooner see them than any other form of wind 
The position of the door of a room, in relait™ 
to the fire-place and windows, was the an 
important thing in the planning. Ag to fasten- 
ings, the Kaye lock was a great improvement 9 
the old forms. Turning to Sanitary matters, 
there was no lack of careful study of the subject 
on the part of the students of the Association 
He only hoped that the action of the Plumbers? 
Company, and other bodies, would insure & 
supply of better plumbers than had carried out 
some of their works in the past. 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Redgrave for his paper. He 
believed the staircase would continue. Lifts 
were all very well in public buildings and 
offices, but a lift in a private house would be 
extremely dangerous, especially where there 
were children.t The staircase might also be 
made a feature, although it was difficult to do 
so when it rose from a narrow passage. It might 
be like some of those in Gower-street, very 
ordinary indeed, or, as in the old houses in the 
Adelphi and at Chelsea, an attempt to make an 
artistic staircase. On an ordinary site, the 
architect should, if possible, make his staircase 
round a corner, and out of the way of the front 
door. Somewhere on the first landing, again, a 
tall window might be introduced, such as Mr. 
Norman Shaw used in some of his buildings, 
Then, common-place details might also be done 
away with. : 

Mr. J. A. Gotch, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
said he believed that lifts were a long way yet 
from general adoption, as architects had always 
to reckon with the British householder, and more 
especially with the wife, who was a conserva: 
tive of the most pronounced type. The reason 
why an angle fireplace did not find favour in 
living-rooms was that only a quarter of a circle 
could sit round it. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes thought Mr. Redgrave 
had been rather hard upon modern staircases. 
Many of them, no doubt, were atrocious, but that 
was because they had not been designed, for a 
well-planned staircase added a deal of artistic 
value to a house, and made it enjoyable. 

Mr. H. D. Appleton believed that lifts could 
be seen working at Kensiugton Court by 
hydraulic power, and with special safety locks. 
Each lift registered the number of times it was 
used, and the rent charged per lift was some- 
thing like 201. a year. 

The vote of thanks was then put, and Mr. 
Redgrave replied to some of the points raised 
in the discussion. 








THE BUILDING TRADES’ EXHIBITION. 


Ts exhibition closes this (Saturday) evening, 
the 17th inst., at ten o’clock. We add to the 
notice of its contents which we published last 
week a few paragraphs which were then crowded 
out for want of space. es 
Messrs. Broad. & Co. (Stand 188), exhibit 
good variety of sanitary specialities i white 
enamelled stoneware, which will repay atten- 
tion. 
Mr. Samuel Elliott, of Newbury (Stand 282), 
has an admirable display of mouldings 
kinds of woods. They are in a great nie 
of sections, and are very clean and sharp 
execution. This is one of the best displays ‘ 
the kind we have ever seen, and visitors es 
see it are sure to linger over it for @ 1é 
nt. 
y o~ Bower & Florence (Stand as) 
exhibit a Celtic mnenenontes are he Me . 
in polished grey granite, orm 
ciadieehen a a ny alternating 
olished and unpolished suriaces. a3 
r Messrs. Wright & Co. (Stand ras — 
the applications of their fireproof fix g° ork 10 
for securing carpenters’ and joimers z 
walls. Their use will be found —onleroes f 
The Patent Sliding Sash agg iN 
pany (Stand 62) exhibit their ee the 
which affords great facility ye he life 
panes, inside and out, without Fr tion 00m 
or limb of the cleaner. The invé with 


bines the principle of the sliding-84 


* See p. 285, ante. 











of an ordinary household would require in the 


study a paper written a short time ago by Dr. 
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+ We entirely concur with Mr. Lovegrove 
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per casement, each sash consisting: of | 
that of , and inner frame, the latter being 
te: “thin the former by means of hinges 
ry an and admitting of being opened 
. pone at will. Cleaning is effected 
7 i ee .— Beginning with the lower sash, 
iy stening of the inner frame is released, 
= 7 opens like @ door into the room; 
a vataide of the glass can then be as 
- " cleaned as the inside. When the top 
‘; cleaned it is lowered to the level of 
the bottom sash, which is pushed up to the top 
the time being. This patent sash is devoid 
a complicated mechanical movements, and 
a to go far in meeting a long-felt want. 
” Messrs. C. Drake & Co. (Stand 248) exhibit a 
mullioned and transomed window in their red 
nerete, and a bath and other articles in their 
err well-known marble concrete. Addo 

The Blackman Air - Propeller Ventilating 
Company (Stand 347) exhibit one of their 48-in. 
fans in motion. Its effectiveness 18 easily appre- 
ciated by visitors whose path lies across the 
gtrong current of air induced by the motion of 
ie Grundy (Stand 353) exhibits some 
of his patent warm-air ventilating fire-grates, 
which possess many claims to the attention of 

isitors. 
—- patent self-locking flush-bolt, for case- 
ments and doors, is exhibited at one of the 
stands. It is likely to be much appreciated, as 
‘tig much more secure than the ordinary flush 
bolt; it cannot be forced back by the insertion 
of a knife or other instrument. 

In the Arcade, the Patent Liquid Fireproof 
Cyanite Company afford daily demonstrations 
of the non-inflammability of woodwork treated 
with their protective fluid. 








CASE UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
WHAT Is A ** WITHE”’ P 


At the Marylebone Police Court on the 8th inst., 
Mr. Cooke, the magistrate, gave judgment in the 
case of Blashill v, Garrett, the effect ot which 
will be of interest to builders. This was a summons 
by Mr. Thos. Blashill, District Surveyor for the 
parish of Hampstead, against Mr. Edmund Gar- 
rett, a builder, of Ravenshaw-street, Mill-lane, for 
on Jap. 3rd erecting a building at 5, Gordon Villas, 
Ravenshaw-street, and omitting to put a withe to 
two flues on the north side of the house against 
the party-wall, properly secured, &c., contrary to 
the Act. From Mr. Blashill’s evidence it appeared 
that the defendant had purchased some land in 
Ravenshaw-street, West Hampstead, abutting ona 
house of which he had purchased half the party- 
wall. The defendant erected his house, and com- 
plainant visited the erection as it was being put up. 
He noticed that two of the flues touched the party- 
wallatthe house already built, and that, he should 
contend, was contrary tothe Act. The sixth rule 
of the Act was as follows:—‘‘The breast of the 
chimney and the front, withe, partition, and the 
ck of every flue must at the least be 4 in. in 
thickness.” Then the seventh rule said :—‘‘ The 
back of every chimney, opening from the hearth 
up to the height of 1 ft. above the mantel, must 
at the least be 8} in. thick if in the party-wall, 
or 4 in. if not in the party-wall.” He contended 
that according to the Act the defendant should 
wy put a withe, otherwise a 4} in. course of 
borage against the party structure from the 
tom up to a certain height, or there would be 
i. Protection against fire should there be any 
ber in the party-wall. He did not say there 
peg wen in the wall, but there was a possibility of 
= being the case. Many years ago this point 
a raised before the late Mr. Corrie at Bow-street, 
beer decision was against the Metropolitan 
kin of Works; and since then no case of the 
i been placed before the courts. It had 
oe = thought wise to again raise the point. In 
ee of his case Mr. Blashill called Mr. 
ms, & carpenter and builder, who said he 
— - house adjoining that of the defendant. 
wen ony tine repared to swear whether or not there 
28 & prectionl . in the party-wall. In his opinion, 
work 4} in a @ withe was a course of brick- 
a bicek ot new going up toa certain height, 
y the Magistrate.—You mean that th 

. e wall 

— be thickened to the extent of 44 in. ?—Yes. 
i the wall originally was 13 in. in 
withe!—Yoe _ think there should then be a 


Is j , 

it Ne ty that the withe should be discon- 

es be} it might touch, I say a withe is 

The term aoe the flue and the party structure. 
tion ~aell ooenlly understood to bea 
The d les, 

Some ben cant, on is behalf, said he bad built 


When 9 s of houses, He understood. that 
© house, thar haved half of a party-wall, and built 
’ din. of the 9-in, party-wall was his 


to use. No complaint had been made to him 
of the manner in which he was building until the 
roof of the house was on. He believed attention 
was first drawn to this matter through one of his 
workmen lighting a fire in an unfinished fireplace, 
and some smoke went through a hole into his neigh- 
bour’s house. That had since been rectified. 

The Magistrate.—Then you say that half of the 
party-wall is a withe ? 

Defendant.—Yes. And I have consulted several 
experienced architects and surveyors, and they are 
of the same opinion, and they consider the matter 
should be brought before you for decision. 

Mr. Charles Wisber, Cheshunt Villas, Croydon, 
said he was an architect and surveyor. In his 
opinion a withe was the division between the flues 
orchimneys. In this case the tiue was built against 
a + maa wall, and there was no flue on the other 
side. 

Mr. Cooke remarked that the wording of the Act 
made It somewhat difficult to determine the point 
at issue, and he should, therefore, take time to 
consider it. 

Mr. Bartlett, solicitor for the defendant, pointed 
out that, according to the contention of the com- 
plainant, a withe would have to be constructed if 
the party structure were 3 ft. in thickness. 





In giving his decision, Mr. Cooke said:—The 
meaning of the word “ withe” in the 14th rule of 
section 20, 18 and 19 Vic., cap. 122, is somewhat 
ambiguous, and a correct interpretation is not 
arrived at in my mind without some difficulty. 
That rule says “‘no flue shall be built against any 
party-structure, unless a withe is properly secured 
thereto at least 4 in. in thickness.” Now, had the 
words been ‘‘ party-wall” it would have left less 
doubt. But “‘ party-structure,” by the interpreta- 
tion clause, section 3, includes “ party-walls,” and 
also ‘‘ partitions, arches, floors, and other structures 
separating buildings, houses, or rooms belonging to 
different owners or which are approached by dis- 
tinct staircases or separate entrances from without.” 
In rule 6 the different parts of a flue are distinctly 
enumerated, and rule 7 provides fer the construction 
of the back of every chimney, and says it shall be 
at least 8} in. thick from the hearth up to the 
height of 12in. above the mantelpiece, if it isa party- 
wall, or 4} in. if not a party-wall. The contention 
here is on one side that the withe is new work 
which should be built against the old wall, and 
parallel thereto, thus forming the back of the flue 
entirely of new work. The otherside contends that 
the word ‘‘ withe” means a division between two or 
more flues, or a vertical division or partition 
between two flues. Looking at what I have said in 
reference to the rules, and especially at rule 7, 
which provides, for the back to a certain height 
being considerably thicker than the withe, I think 
the latter construction is the right one. And this 
seems to have been the decision of the late Mr. 
Corrie, in the case of the District Surveyor of 
St. Giles’s v. Cleave, heard at Bow-street Police 
Court in 1862. Mr. Cooke added that if it should 
be thought of sufficient importance to have a case 
stated for the consideration of another Court, he 
should be most willing to grant a case on an appli- 
cation being made to him. 

Mr. Blashill asked to be allowed to consult the 
Metropolitan Board of Works as to the taking of a 
case, and Mr. Cooke at once acceded. 

On the application of Mr. Barrett, the Magistrate 
allowed the defendant 2/, 2s. costs, 








FULHAM VESTRY-HALL COMPETITION. 


Sir,—This competition, which has been of an 
exceedingly unsatisfactory nature from its be- 
ginning, owing to a recent decision of the Vestry, 
is about to be brought toaclimax. Entirely dis- 
regarding their assessor’s award, the Vestry 
have selected, from the designs first sent in, 
twelve for a final competition, which when modi- 
fied are to be returned to the Vestry, who will 
adjudicate upon them without any professional 
aid. Members of the “‘ Competition Memorial,’ 
who, like us, have agreed to enter no competition 
without a professional referee be first appointed, 
are thus debarred from competing further. 

As the course we deemed it necessary to take 
is portrayed in the following correspondence, 
which, we think, may be of some interest to the 
profession, may we ask if you will be good 
enough to spare the space for its insertion in 
your valuable paper. 

We would wish to call the attention of the 
“Competition Memorial Committee” to this 
matter, as it appears to be a case in which an 
appeal from them is much needed. 

NEWMAN & NEWMAN, 
Authors of the Design marked ‘“ Light 
and Air.” 
[copy. ] 
** Vestry Offices, Walham Green, 
9th April, 1886, 
Dear Srrs,—With reference to the — sent in by you 


for a Vestry-hall for the Parish of Fulham, under the 
motto of “Light and Air,’’ I am instructed by the Vestry 


meeting on the 6th inst,, and shall feel obliged by your 
making arrangements to fetch away your plans to carry 
out such resolutions, 

If you will make an appointment, I will be here to 
receive you any day between 10 a.m, and 1 p.m,.—I am, 
dear sirs, yours faithfully, 


(Signed) Cuas, J. Foakss, 


Messrs. Newman, Clerk to the Vestry, 
19a, Tooley-street,”” 
** Copy of Resolutions, 


Resolved ,— 
a. That the twelve selected plans be returned to the com- 
petitors with an instructicn hat, as they do not comply 
with the requirements, they may alter, modify, or remodel 
the plans, for a final competition. 
b. That the plans be sent in on plain white paper, with- 
out any distinctive mark, colour, or motto, and that can- 
vassing, or writing to, the Vestrymen directly or indirectly 
by the competitors, shall exclude the plans from com- 
petition. 
c. That the twelve competitors be informed that the 
Vestry will themselves adjudicate upon the plans, and that 
they be returned to the Vestry not later than the 22nd 
May, 1836,” 
[copy.] 
** April 10th, 1886. 

Srr,—With reference to your letter of the 9th inst, in 
— to a final competition : 

irstly,—We may say that, having fully complied with 
all the requirements contained in the conditions of the 
competitions for the above, and having been placed first by 
Mr. Currey, the assessor, who further explained, in 
answer to the objections raised by your Vestry, that our 
plans could be placed upon the site, we fail to see that 
your Vestry has clearly shown upon what grounds excep- 
tion bas been taken to the approval of this decision, and 
why they deem it necessary to have another competi- 
tion, The only point clearly is that they have failed in 
every respect to be guided by their own conditions, 
more especially with regard to the statement that the 
sealed envelopes should not be opened until after the 
premiums had been awarded. 

my Pte: state in the copy of the ‘ Resolutions’ 

that the Vestry will themselves adjudicate upon the plans, 
This appears to us to be a very ingenious method of forcing 
us, and possibly others, to abandon the position we now 
hold owing to our being members of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and having agreed to enter no 
competition unless a professional assessor be first 
appointed. 
n conclusion, we need bardly say that we shall refuse 
to tender any further plans, and as adequate reasons 
have not been given for the overthrow of Mr, Currey’s 
award, and having, we consider, a legal claim to the first 
Premium, we desire to offer this point for the unbiassed 
consideration of the Vestry before proceeding further in 
the matter. . 

We consider the note respecting the fetching away our 
designs is equally worthy of the treatment which competi- 
tors have received hitherto, but shall, nevertheless, send 
for our drawings on Monday next, at twelve o’clock.—We 
are, Sir, yours truly, 

(Signed) 


NEwMAN & NEWMAN. 
C, J. Foakes, Esq.” 








STONE SAWING AND MOSAIC 
MANUFACTURE. 


S1r,—I have read the letter of Mr. Powis Bale 
which appearsiu your issue of to-day [p. 560]. His 
assertion that the Belgian sawing-machines to 
which he refers ‘‘ are withvut doubt considerably in 
advance of any machines for the like purpose yet 
made in this country,” should not be allowed to 
pass without question. 

So long ago as 1874 a patent was granted to 
Mr. Richard Cox for a machine, which appears to 
exactly answer the description of the Belgian 
machines. In Cox’s machine the connexions are 
fixed to the centres of the frame, and the whole of 
the driving gear is fixed to the machine itself, so 
that there is no thrust and no vibration. The 
weight of the stone which is being sawn is very 
cleverly made use of to keep the framework steady. 
Several of these machines are in use in different 
parts of this country, and it now seems that the 
principle has been copied by the Belgian manufac- 
turers. Honour to whom honour isdue. The dis- 
covery that a sawing-frame could be better worked 
with connexions from the centre instead of from 
the end is that of an Englishman ; and the English 
machines constructed on this principle have been 
in existence and in active service for years before 
the Belgian machines were ever heard of. 

The ‘“‘improved form of downward screw feed, 
which can be regulated in speed in proportion to 
the hardness of the stone to be cut” has been used 
by my firm for the past twenty-five years. By a 
simple clockwork arrangement the speed at which 
the saw-blades are lowered into the cut can be 
regulated to the greatest nicety. 

At a time when it is the fashion of the day to 
point to the enterprise of the foreigner, and to call 
in question the commercial superiority and inven- 
tive genius of our own countrymen, it is well that 
we should know what has been and is being done by 
Englishmen. 

In the matter of stone-sawing, at any rate, we 
are not so far behind the foreigner as Mr. Bale 
would have us suppose. ARTHUR LEE. 

Canons Marsh, Bristol, April 10, 1886. 











King’s College, London.—The Council 
have appointed Mr. Hulme, head-master of the 
Putney School of Art, to the Professorship of 
Geometrical, Engineering, and Architectural 
Drawing, vacated by the death of Professor 
Glenny, who held the appointment since 
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Che Student’s Column. 


OUR BUILDING STONES.—VI. 
ON SPECIFIC GRAVITY AND ITS USES. 


7 T is often found useful to know the 
Sea weight of stones, because to a certain 
extent it is an index to their dura- 
Many published results show the 
average weight per cubic foot, whilst others 
give the specific gravity. The trouble of 
preparing several samples of hard stones, 
making them of the required size and shape, 
in order to find their average weight, is a 
drawback to the former method. The latter 
method is, perhaps, the preferable one, for not 
only can the stones be of irregular shape, but 
when an average piece is carefully selected 
more accurate results are obtained. 

The specific gravity of a substance is its 
weight compared with that of an equivalent 
bulk of pure water at a definite temperature 
and pressure. The density of a rock or mineral 
depends, to a great extent, on chemical composi- 
tion and minute structure. 

The stone to be weighed must be an average- 
looking specimen, because two fragments of the 
same rock may contain different proportions of 
its constituent minerals. 

The most convenient way of finding the 
specific gravity is by weighing the same 
specimen first in air, then immersed in water, 
and dividing the former weight by its excess 
above the latter. 

The weight of the piece of stone must be 
made with a delicate balance. Now, suppose 
we have found that its weight in air is 4°32 oz. 
we then proceed to weigh it in water. To do 
this a piece of silk or fine thread should be 
securely fastened round the specimen, which 
should then be immersed in water, the other 
end of the thread being attached to the balance. 
If any air bubbles appear adhering to the stone 
they should be carefully removed with a brush 
or the result would be inaccurate. 

After due care has been exercised we may 
find that the specimen weighs only 2°46 oz. in 
water. We shouldthen find the specific gravity 
as follows :— 

Weight in air ... 4°32 oz. 
water 2°46 oz. 
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232 is therefore the specific gravity of the 
specimen. 

In order to obtain very accurate or reliable 
results, it is necessary to procure a proper 
instrument for the purpose.* 

A good machine is that called ‘“ Walker’s 
Specific Gravity Balance,” invented by Mr. W. 
N. Walker, F.G.8., and sold by Mr. G. Lowden, 
optician, Dundee. It is asteelyard in which a 
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T.—Tumbler of water. 

Z.—Object, the specific gravity of which is 
to be found. 

Erect the balance as represented above. 

Suspend Z by a jine thread from the lever 
AB, and move out or in until the weight at 
EH is balanced by Z,—say at point Y. 

Next immerse Z in a tumbler of water (as Z') 
and move out towards B until balance is again 
restored, say at point Y'. Then it follows 





: xY'! 
from the properties of a lever that Xy- xy 
is the specific gravity of the object. The result 


may be checked by changing the point of sus- 
pension of EH, say to a, and then re-weighing 
the object. 

Instead of XY and XY! the points of equili- 
brium will now be b and b', and as before,— 

Xb! fi rn 
XUIL xy, SPecific gravity of object. 

Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S., speaking of this 
instrument, says,—‘ Any one with ordinary 
care may obtain for the specific gravity of a 
rock or mineral a result which is absolutely 
reliable as far as the first place of decimals 
and approximately true for the second.” * 

A knowledge of specific gravity is perhaps 
more useful in selecting stone for marine works 
than anything else with which we have to deal. 
For sea-walls and pier harbours, exposed both 
to heavy breakers and shingles, hardness and 
durability, with great specific gravity combined 
should be sought for. 

The greater the weight of a given sized sea- 
wall or pier, all other things being equal], the 
better will it stand the force of thebreakers.t+ 

Some years ago Mr. Thomas Stevenson con- 
ducted a series of experiments on the force of 
the breakers on the Atlantic and North Sea 
coasts‘of Britain. The average force insummer 
was found in the Atlantic to be 611 Ib. per 
square foot, while in winter it was 2,086 lb. 
But on several occasions both in the Atlantic and 
North Sea the winter breakers were found to 
exert a pressure of 3 tons per square foot, and 
at Dunbar as much as 3} tons.{ 

Besides the continual bombardment of break- 
waters and other marine works, caused by waves 
throwing huge blocks of stone against them, we 
have to take into consideration, even where this 
action is less violent, another powerful agent 
which also does a great deal of damage. It is 
the alternate expansion and compression of air 
in crevices made in the masonry, which dislocate 
large masses of the stone even above the direct 
reach of the waves. 

Engineers know that, even from a vertical 
and apparently perfectly solid wall of well-built 
masonry exposed to heavy seas, stones will 
sometimes be started out of their places, and 
that when this happens a rapid enlargement of 
the cavity may be effected. 

At the Eddystone Lighthouse during a storm 
in 1840, a door, which had been securely 
fastened against the force of the surf from 
without, was actually driven outward by a 
pressure acting from within the tower, in spite 
of the strong bolts and hinges, which were 
broken. We may infer that by the sudden 
sinking of a mass of water hurled against the 
building a partial vacuum was formed, and 
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fixed weight is made to act at different distances 
on the arms of a lever. Thus,— 

AB.—A lever graduated from X in inches 
and tenths of an inch; hundredths must be 
guessed. 

C.—Upright with rings to receive knife edge 
of lever. 

D.—Upright with slit to steady lever while 
shifting object. 

EH.—Weight which can be moved backwards 
and forwards, and placed according to the size 
of the specimen to be weighed. 





te Several kinds are treated of by Professor Judd in 
Proc, Geol, Assn.,”’ vol, viii., pp. 278-287, 





that the air inside forced out the door in its 
efforts to restore the equilibrium.§ 

Dr. A. Geikie says that this explanation may 
partly account for the way in which the stones 
are started from their places in a solidly-built 
sea-wall. But, besides this cause, we must also 
consider a perhaps still more effective one, in 
the condensation of the air driven before the 


| wave between the joints and crevices of the 


stones and its subsequent instantaneous ex- 
pansion when the wave drops. 








Ww te th 

e quote these examples . 
ences to which stones a ser ay — sag 
sea-walls, &c., are in some instances eat 
There can be no doubt whatever that ae 
having a high specific gravity, which in oan 
some of the compact, medium-grained — 
varieties of granite, dag 


, are amongst 
materials for these purposes, get 
heavy and compact limestones haye been ey 


for large marine works; but 
molluscs before alluded to (p. 525) i Pom “ 
drawback to them in many instances, _— 
Bearing in mind what we hay 
stone weighing less in water than in air, th 
student will readily understand that in deali ; 
with submarine structures the relative wei he 
of the stones used is greatly reduced, a 
The following examples, taken from Mr, T 
Stevenson’s “ Harbours,” p. 107, will further 
illustrate this fact :— 

















SS 
- - | No. of feet to 

Specitic ~_, - — in an | 

cate Gravity, ton in air, of specific gravity | 
1°028, 

ED 2°99 11°9 18°26 | 

Red Granite| 2-71 13° 2130 

Sandstone ...| 2°41 148 26°00 | 

















* Geol, Magq., vol. x. (1883), p. 110, 

+ Rep. on Geol. of Corn., Dev., and W. Somt., by (Sir) 
H. T. de la Beche, F.R.S. 

t Trans. Roy. Soc., Edin., xvi., p 25 


p 25. 
§ Walker, “‘ Proc, Inst, Civ. Engin.,” i., p. 15. 


Although the care in the selection of stone 
by specific gravity for rather deep submarine 
work should by no means be neglected, it is not 
80 important, perhaps, as for that portion of 
the structure near and just above the surface 
of the water; for this reason,—-waves, which 
are the principal source of the destruction of 
the works, only exist at the surface of the 
water. Underneath, everything is compan: 
tively quiet, and very little or no damage is 
caused from the motion of the water. 

Delesse says that engineering operations hare 
shown that submarine constructions are scarcely 
disturbed at a greater depth than 5 mitres 
(16°4 ft.) in the Mediterranean, and 8 métres 
(26°24 ft.) in the Atlantic.* 

As might be expected, there is an intimate 
connexion between the specific gravity and 
crushing weight of stones. Information bearing 
on this point may be found in Barlow’s “ Treatise 
on the Strength of Materials’’ (ed. 1867), p.110; 
and the Builder, vol. xlviii. (1885), pp. 192-3. 








British Archzological Association.—At 
the meeting of this Association on the 7th inst., 
Mr. C. H. Compton in the chair, Mr. Ceeil 
Brent, F.S.A., exhibited a fine Merovingian 
buckle with clasp, having ornamentation 
similar to some of the objects recently 
found at Taplow. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.8.A. 
described a series of coins of Antoninus Pius 
found in London, with the figure of Britannia; 
on one of these, a new type, the figure repre: 
sented clearly that of a female, and there 184 
trophy, a human head on a spear, by her side. 
Mr. Roofe exhibited a very good double-handed 
Etruscan vase. The Rev. J.J. Daniell described 
the prehistoric monument recently discovered 
at Langley Burrell, and a plan was one 
showing the extent of the paved oval space whic 
is surrounded by a fosse. Mr. K. Ferguson, 
F.S.A., spoke cf the radiating lines having som? 
resemblance to the star tumuli of the north of 
England. Mr. T. Blashill, F.S.A,, referred ai 
length to the proposed restoration of pep 
Cross, and exhibited an elaborate series of p 
prepared by Mr. Ponting. The whole of the ston 
used in the restoration of 1832 is found to be 12 
a loose and crumbling condition, except the "?P 
shaft, and it appears to be expedient in ood 
quence to renew the whole. The original po 
of the ancient work are not to be a . 

Whitechapel.—Last Sunday Mr. + sf 
presided at the dedication of the ti? sae! 
Shelter,’ in Leman-street, Whitechape!, vat) 
to suit all the requirements of a cas ales 
Special attention has been given to — : 
throughout the building ; the pry aoe ‘ 
adjacent fittings are of the most e oer Ane 
simple k'nd, and have been executed wee . 
rough usage at the hands of the inma “ot ae 
constant action of water on the yr yal 
distinct automatic flushing-tanks, ys syste, 
tinual ventilation of the whole <- e ; this 
are what is required in & buil “4 olothi 
kind. The disinfecting-chamber Bird. THe 
has been carried .out by Messrs. _ 
heating and bath work have been oe dinner” 
Mr. F. Brown, engineer. ia: ge heen 
lifts by Waygood going or. : Sader eit 
into the large dining-room. Se sig Sol0m00. 
Triggs, and the architect Mr. 


” 7 4 110. 
*  Lithologie des Mers de France (1872), P 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


16,922, Planing and Dressing Stone. P. 


— aan to be operated upon is fixed upon a 

1e below the cutters. This table is traversed on 
table or pulleys mounted in the bed-plate of the 
—_ by rack and pinion driven in the ordinary 
- z so as to be easily reversed. The tools for 
a the stone are either steel cutters, or of 
pha > or other hard material mounted in steel 
<n and which are fixed at a suitable angle in a 
‘i on the end of aspindle, the tools being rotated 
aoe and wheel. When diamonds or other 
y tances are used, several are set in tbe steel, so 
ai prevent the steel from wearing away. When 

uired, similar slides and tool-holders may be 
fyed on the uprights to plane the sides of the 


stone. 

16,952, Disinfecting. J. Watts. ie 
This isan apparatus for generating and ejecting 
fumes, smoke, or vapours for disinfecting, deodo- 
rising, or fumigating purposes, or for testing pipes 
and passages by what is known as the smoke-test, 
or for analogous purposes. The fumes, Xc., are 
roduced from any suitable material fed into 
a generating - chamber provided, when a fire 
is necessary for the production of the fumes, 
with adjustable inlets for air. A blower or ex- 
hauster is also employed, by which a current is 
created which is not passed through the generating- 
chamber, but is caused to pass independently to 
beyond the same, where the current meets the 
fumes, and conveys them along suitable pipes to the 
place where they are to be utilised. 


16,951, Planing Wood. 8S. S. Hazlelands. 

The wood to be planed is fed along a table over a 
stationary cutter by an elastic feed roller-on a shaft 
rotated by two hand-wheels provided with handles 
adjustable in slotted spokes. Provision is made for 
bringing up the table towards the roller by weights, 
and also for preserving the knife from contact 
with the feed roller by bars on the brackets abut- 
ting against bosses on the uprights. 


16,862, Lavatory. G. Pepper. 

The service cistern is divided into three compart- 
ments. The middle one is supplied by a ball-cock 
in the usual way, and communicates by valves with 
the other compartments, which conduct water to 
the basin by pipes. The valves which control the 
supply to the outer compartments, and also those 
which regulate the basin supply, are connected to 
short arms extending from a weighted spindle, 
which is connected by wire to the free end of a 
hinged foot-board to which the spindle of the outlet 
valve is connected. When the foot-board is de- 
pressed the outlet valve is closed, and the basin 
filled from one of the side compartments, when the 
foot-board is released the discharge-valve is opened 
and the basin is filled from the other side compart- 
ments. If required, hot water can be supplied by a 
separate pipe, 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


Apnil 2.—4,603, J. Rawlings, Bench Plugs for 
Carpenters’ Benches, &c.—4,610, J. Bloomfield, 
Buildings. — 4,646, Z. Danly, Metallic Buildings. 

April 3.—4,671, D. Cowan, Cooking Ranges or 
Kitcheners.— 4,694, C. Toope, Hot-water Apparatus 
for Conservatories, Xe, 

April 5.—4,708, F. Gaunt, Sash Fastener. —4,721, 
J, Lyon, Testing Gas or Air Pipes for Leakage. — 
4,733, G. Body, Fastening for Casement, Sashes, 
ar &c.—4,737, Baron de Liebhaber, Caustic 

owders for Removing Paint, &c.—4,748, T. Wal- 
tond, Connecting Trap and Other Drains to Main 

Apr 64.757, W. 8 

prt V.—4,/07, W. Swain, Bolt and Fastener for 
pag Windows, Doors, &c.—4,765, J. Karpe, 
ks oe Sliding Doors, &e.—4,779, J. Bolding & 
L798 ischarge Apparatus for Water-closets, &c,— 

(93, W. Dick, jun., Kitchen Ranges.—4,803, C. 
43 Y, Construction and Use of Fire Grates.— 
_ Verity, Ventilating and Warming Build- 


April 7,4 847, B, Collier, Exhaust or Venti 
to “ Fans.—4,856, W. Burdock, Lamps or Burners 
Ty Plumbers, and Gasfitters.—4,860, A. 
laos BL eeners. —4,886, S. Worsnop, Fixing 
W. Pet ates to Iron Roofs,—4,887, S. Giles and 
Tanestes’ ooo ting Lincrusta Walton, Tynecastle 


ty, &e. 
_ Apri 8.—4,901, T, Whittaker, Hinges for Fold- 
J 


ng Doors and Screens. — 4.9] 
‘ -—4,915 M : 
Hatton, Electric Burglar Alarms. © 


mga SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 

y © Snelgrove, Fireproof Ceilings and Floors. 
Doers = . azellet, Irons and Hinges for Glazed 
Lock; Ae ows, Hothouses, &c.—1,852, H. Owens, 
ting gg Stay.—2,157, E. Kirchner, Mor- 
r P hes, — 2,392, B. Phillipson, Water- 
Door. pee and Connexions,— 2,483, T. Gray 
Brick andles.—2.662, M. Shearer and Others, 
Bale, Self we ad Moulding Machine.—2,758, J” 
lating B nil ee Waterproof Louvres for Venti- 
Door obs &e.—2,957, J. Cundall, Attaching 
83 >, Spindles.—3,044, C. Kite, Venti- 

~3.881 We “4 Ellam and E, Adams, Pipe Joint. 
%—] or? Alarms for Windows, Doors, or 
wily a Quinn, Apparatus for Cutting 


man, Window Fastenings.—3,285, W. Howie and 
R. Henderson, Windows. —3,309, G. Potter, Attach- 
ing Door Knobs or Handles to Spindles.—3,336, H. 
H. Kingsbury and A. Puzey, Window Fastener.— 
3,547, G. Brodie and J. Prior, Fire Grates. —3,560, 
J. Dyson, Gullies and Drain Traps.—3,712, D. 
Sutherland and J. McIntosh, Bakers’ Ovens.—3,790, 
G. Brodie and J. Prior, Shifting Bottom Fire Grates. 
—3,903, J. Knight, Step Ladders.—3,949, F. 
Humpherson, Forming Sockets on Lead Pipes. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to opposition for two months. 


6,766, W. Parry, Scaffold Fastener.—7,743, G. 
Wright, Stove Grates.—12,098, W. Bruce, Drain 
Bends and Branches, with Traps combined.—12,383, 
A. Ponton, Artificial Stones and Concretes.— 6,157, 
C. Schlickeysen, Cutting Bricks and Tiles.—6,250, 
R. Barnes and H. Heath, Water Meters, &c.— 
6,475, J. Attridge, Cups or Receivers for Dust, 
Ashes, and House Refuse.—7,065, T. Messenger, 
Regulating the Supply of Water to Water-closets 
and Preventing Waste.—7,339, H. Snelgrove, Fire- 
proof Ceilings and Floors, Blocks, ‘Tiles, &c.—7,775, 
A. Roberts, Refuse Bins. —7,778, A. Grundy, 
Venetian Blind Lath.—7,967, A. Stott and Others, 
Fireproof Flooring. 


| Mitre Joints.—2,351, G. Pridmore and G. Wake- | 




















Dover—10, Finnis-court, freehold ......... £117 
25, St. James’s-street, freehold ...... 300 
16, St. Radegund’s-road, freehold 275 
116, Clarendon-street. freehold o sens 170 
50, 51, and 78, Limekiln-street, 9 years, ground. 

rent 62. 14s. .........00- ERR > Ea 
51, Oxendon-street, 14 years, ground-rent 15s, ... . 1C€0 
APRIL 9. 
Baker & Sons, 
Transvaal — Seven Freehold Farms, containing 
49,8:Oacres ......00 sceseneccecccocoseescoceocores , 59 
Surbiton—The Model Farm, containing 13a, 2r. 


freeh nr 


27p., ree eee 2,500 
Freehold Orchard and garden, l4a, 2r,12p. ...... 2,900 
































Ground-rent of 8/., reversion ... 150 
Heok, Moor-lane—Orchard House, and 2a. 2r. Ip., 
freehold nienmimniiaiionss sentened, ,. ae 
Fulham—1 to 7, Gloucester-terrace, freehold........ . 820 
Freehold Stabling, in rear ...... ntadtieshbebonnauial 380 
2, 3, 4, and 6, Coldbaetendoennen, freehold ........ . 1,460 
Battersea—43, 45, 47, and 49, Gwynne-road, 83 
years, ground-rent 2027, 10s. ... . 715 
“ — 44, Urswick-road, 75 years, ground-rent nn 
Kentish Town—151, Prince of Wales-road, 64 years, 
ground-rent 72, ...........sscsee . 360 
By C. & D. Fretp. 
Brixton—23, St. Laurence-road, 77 years, ground- 
rent 52, ...... - olan saeneisientiesnn . 290 
Southwark, Tabard-street—The Castle Freehold 
Public House......... es snaneensannenane 1,600 
1a, Castle-street, freehold......... ‘ 225 
177, Tabard-street, freehold...... 330 











RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
Aprit 5, 
By J. Povusry. 
Camberwell—143, 145, and 147, Southampton-street, 
and stabling, 75 years, ground-rent 217. 12s. ... £1,050 
South Hornsey—48, Spencer-road, 66 years, ground- 























4 son seenetianoresenenne 185 
Stratford—34, 36, and 38, Gibbins-road 71 years, 
ground-rent 122. ... ‘ immense Ge 
Walthamstow—34, Brandon-road, 90 years, ground- 
rent 21, 108,......00 ‘ cccccceccce «= 1 65 
ApRIL 6. 
By Vinten & Son. 
Holborn—18, Bartlett’s Buildings, freehold ......... 2,520 
19, Bartlett’s Buildings, an improved rent of 55/, 
@ year, term 17 years : we. 450 
By C. & H. Wuirsz. 
Kennington—40, Esher-street, 20 years, ground- 
ITT: MITTEE. ceiticereednenithanseagsenennaennapenecnsnneces 295 
Lambeth—8, 9,10, Philadelphia-terrace, 18 years, 
TE ME: cinncacttantnsesneeestteeecsccenccticnnesee 510 
Walworth—3 and 4, Red Lion Mews, 64 years, 
ground-rent 7/.... miamionneinimenianidiiiianeies 819 
123, Boyson-road, 65 years, ground-rent 67.10s. 410 
Gray’s Inn-road—14 and21, Regent-square, 19 years, 
ee - 620 
Bayswater—132 to 138 even, Inverness-terrace, 
improved ground-rents of 58/., term 56 years... 1,160 
Hammersmith, 2, Southerton-road, 80 years, 
ground-rent 5/, 10s. ; poaninegvenees ‘ 345 
Lambeth—5, 7, and 8, Robert-street, and 1, 2, 5, 
and 6, Robert-place, 22 years, ground-rent, 
297. 14s., and subject to an annuity of 36/. a year 260 
18, 18}, 19 to 23, Little Thomas-street, 23 years, 
GPOUNE-TOME LAL. 16.....cccccccccccccerecsccoccccccecees we «=—s-s- 875 
APRIL 7, 
By F. Harps. 
Forest Hill—3 and 4, Emerson-terrace, freehold ,,, 960 
By A. J. Rocsrs & Co. 
Wapping—3, Sampson’s-gardens, freehold ............ 350 
By Driver & PERFEcrT., 
Holloway—282, Hornsey-road, 94 years, ground- 
WORE Fecccscnccnscssinnssecuncsnpennressncccnntnastntonneesevennes 400 
APRIL 8 
By E. Roznins & Hine. 
South Kensington—7, Redcliffe-road, freehold ...... 860 
By Harps & JENKINSON. 
Borough—40, Tabard-street, 45 years, ground-rent 
Bie Be. ccoces ccaccccccccccceseccccscceccsoeccsccsccccccecs 450 
Charlten—58c, Maryon-rvad, 63 years, ground- 
BatS GE. Gy, ccccccccecescee ome, Bae 





By C. C. & T. Moors. 

Mile End—28, 30, and 22, Lindley-street, 14 years, 
BTOURE-TORE TEE, cccccccccccosccseccccccescesecconcccesoces 250 

Stepney —70, Clark-street, 15 years, ground-rent 82, 95 



































23, West Arbour-street, 14 years, ground-rent 4/, 110 
103, Grosvenor-street, 11 years, ground-rent 
21. 6s. 8d.... seonecees eee 40) 
Mile End—68 and 70, St. Ann’s-road, 65 years, 
ground-rent 7/, 98. ...... - mae wae 
Bermondsey—43, Maltby-street, and 52, Stanworth- 
street, 27 years, ground-rent 47, 108...........00000 « 320 
By Fostgr & CRANFIELD, 
Holloway—31 and 33, Harvest-road, 56 years, 
ground-rent 132, ...... scccerecees - 665 
Wandsworth—143, Tyneham-road, 95 years, ground- 
rent 32, 3s, , encocosecesconte . 255 
By E. Stimson. 
Clapham-road—28, 30, and 34, Portland - place 
North; and ground-rents of 101. a year, 34 
years, ground-rent 2%. ...... ° coccesecece 200 
74 and 76, Portland-place North, 16 years, 
ground-rent 101. 5s....... eee settnccss «| ONE 
Peckham—13 to 19, and 33 to 49 odd, Azenby- 
square, 81 years, ground-rent 562. 10s............. 2,725 
By Newson & Harpina., 
Hornsey—8 and 10, Shaftesbury-road, freehold...... 750 
Finsbury Park — 24, Florence -road, 92 years, 
ground-rent 71. 108. ........cccccccccsscsees 390 
Green-lanes—The Residence Stapleton House, 63 
years, ground-rent 152. ecccecccccce 2000 
Holloway—36, Windsor-road, 66 years, ground- 
rent 52. 5s. .. . a 
Barnsbury—120, Cloudesley-road, 16 years, ground- 
rent 4/,...... ° woe «= - 225 
18 to 21, Victoria-street, freehold ...............00 oe =1,045 
74, John-street, 59 years, ground-rent 41, 4s,...... 400 
By Worsrotp & Haywarp, 
Dover—18, Church-street, freehold ........+..00 enbece 3°5 
Bowling Green Hill—Freehold house and shop.,, 250 
9, Norman-terrace, freehold secssensceseconnennece Ga 











MEETINGS. 
Saturpay, APRIL 17. 


Royal Institution.—Professor Oliver Lodge on “ Fue? 
and Smoke.” Ii, 3 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association,—Visit to Niddrie 
Marischall, 

Monpay, Aprit 19. 

Victoria Institute. —(1) Professor Post on ‘“‘ Syrian 
Meteorology.” (2) Paper by Mr, W, St. Chad Boscawen. 
8 


p.m. 
Inventors’ Institute.—8 p.m. 


TuEsDAY, APRIt 20, 

Institution ef Civil Engineers.—Mr,. Henry Ward on 
** Brickmaking,.’’ 8 p.m, 

Statistical Society.—Professor Leone Levi on “‘ The Pro- 
gress of Joint-Stock Companies with Limited and Un- 
limited Liability in the United Kingdom during the 
Fifteen Years, 1869-1884,’’ 7°45 p.m, 


WEDNEsDAY, ApRit 21. 

British Archeological Association.—(1) Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch, F.S.A., ** On Two Sculptured Slabs in Chichester 
Cathedral.” (2) Mr. J. T. Irvine on ‘‘ The Saxon Tower 
of Barnack Church.’”’ 8 p.m, 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society.—Mr. C. T. 
Walrond on “Some Details of Drainage and Water 
Supply.” 7 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Quarterly Meeting of Members. 8°30 p.m. 

Royal Meteorological Society.—Five papers to be read. 
7 p.m, 

SatTuRDAY, APRIL 24, 
ann Architectural Association, — Visit to the 

rum, 








atliscellunen. 


Architectural Association.— The sixth 
Saturday afternoon visit of the Architectural 
Association during the present session was made 
on the 10th inst. to the Constitutional Club, 
now being built from the design of Mr. R. W. 
Edis, F.S.A., in Northumberland Avenue, 
Charing-cross. Mr. Edis kindly met the mem- 
bers, and gave a brief description of the build- 
ing. The ground-floor contains the morning- 
room, 110 ft. long by 30 ft. wide; reception- 
room; and smoking-room. The first floor cou- 
tains the coffee-room, 139 ft. by 30 ft. ; library, 
50 ft. by 27 ft. The second floor contains the 
smoking-room, 100 ft. by 30 ft.; billiard-room ; 
and committee or house dining-room. In addi- 
tion to these are the service-rooms on each 
floor. On the upper floors are eighty sets 
of chambers. The main staircase is being 
constructed on a plan suggested by Mr. 
Holloway, the clerk of the. works, of 
coke breeze concrete with a light iron 
girder just at the back of the riser, the treads 
and risers being faced with marble. The stair- 
case is 10 ft. wide. The ceilings of the prin- 
cipal rooms, which are just being fixed, are of 
rich and quaint design, in plaster relief. The 
electric lights are studded all over the ceiling 
at numerous points, and are worked into the 
general design, the ventilating extract openings 
being connected with these ornaments, in which 
lights are set. The whole of the heating is to 
be done by open stoves, Mr. Edis stating 
his experience of hot-water coils in clubs as 
being that they made the rooms stuffy, and he 
had had them taken out in several instances. 

Window Blinds.—-Messrs. Guynan & Son, 
of Carburton - street, supplied the blinds 
throughout the Cambridge Union Society’s 
new buildings, recently mentioned in the 
Builder. The same firm are now fitting the 
vertical and horizontal windows of the new 
Lecture Theatre at the Liverpool University 
College with dark blinds, which are of a special 








' character. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
DS”, i © 
. , D 
Nature of Work. By whom required, Premium, dele rhe ay Page. 
ee 

New Infirmary Hospital ......cccrccccssssccesceseeees Belper Union............... Not stated ............ Not stated | i, 

Ne 

a 

CONTRACTS. 
ee 
. Architect, Surveyor, or [Tenders to be 
Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom required. Engineer” ; delivered, | Fase. 

—————————_—S ass 

el sectrnessssoonmnoveneneennanananenseninta Chelsea VOStEY..ssesrenee G. R. Strachan............ ‘ot 20th |} ii, 

ore gga pimenennmenaiiiiaasinia Oo. 0. 0. ii, 

Woter Vans.......... Drainage, Oak Fencing | Tottenham Local Board |— De Pape ............... do. ii, 

Pees. oti Renton ae of Wks! Official ........... vate do. ii, 

a ote Breakwater ES ae a Owner, Clovelly Estate | A. C. Chapman.......... April 21st | xviii. 

New a int itt St. @ les’s(Cambrwll)Par| W. Berriman...... do. XViii, 

Me 1 Seen Girders and other Ironwork .../ Bolton Corporation..,.... Bx BOON aisccicieccsiccc:. April 22nd _ |} ii, 

Mr Chelsea and Regent’s Park Barracks| War Department......... 1B cess April 24th |i, 

P wet Bells for Towni-hall ...........csessess-. Rochdale Corporation...| A. Waterhouse... April 27th |i, 

Clock an ene eR en pabiousesente Wandsworth Bd. of Wks cial ....: ti do. ii, 

— hancel to Sway Church .,,.......00... The Committee ..,...... eaninnaees - April 28th | ii, 

a Paving Blocks ént pesbdnesbseoussdsbeesesnseeees St. Marylebone Vestry Official Corcceses eovcccsscces April 30th ii, 

Ms Post-Office, Douglas (Isle of Man) ...... ;Com. of H.M. Works... do. do, ii, 

Stoneware Pipe-Sewer, and other Works |... Tivertoa Town Council | Gotto & Beesley ,........ May lst | ii. 

oatoration of St. Mary’s Church, Newmarket = ere beeen saasoce Holland & Son .,........... do. xviii, 

: ice-Station, Upper Holloway............ e eceiver, et. 

New Police-Station, Upp " Police District ...... orale sits ees 006° eee do. ii. 

a ee ee Te Yeovil Corporation...... - & C. Hawksley ...... do, xviii, 

Een Galea, Weal Met. Board of Works | Official ..... May 3rd | ii. 

Fire Brigade Z a Lewisham Brd. of Wks do May 4th | ii 

BpisandAltoralions ncn" | Bdmonton Union «= |. Kniglvioy do, | iis 

Adapting Premises for Telegraph Factory ...| Com. of H.M. Works... gS eneoeusecs May 7th ii, 

Battersea New Bridge ............scecceee nidipsennenss Met. Board of Works do. do. ii. 

New Wesleyan Chapel, Spalding ...............00. The Committee............ F’. Boreham .......0....00 May 14th ii. _ 

Erection of Houses, Villas, and Residences .., vereeee coves J.B. Wotton ..cccccccss | Not stated | Xvili, 

PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised, Salary, So | Page, 
ka | Hammersmith Vestry... | 31, 3s. per week ,,, | April 28th | xvi, 
County Surveyorship, Ireland ............0...000.. Civil Service Com. ...... Not stated ............ Not stated | xvi, 

DARTMOUTH.—For works of water supply, for the HAMMERSMITH. — For alterations and improve- 

Town Council. Mr. E. H. Back, C.E., Borough Sur-| ments at the Swan Hotel, Broadway, for Mr, F., Bailey 

veyor, Quantities supplied :— Strange. Mr. C, Young, architect, Strood Hill, Rochester, 
—. sme corneceseseeesaninnctoses , = : uuiioo net supplied ;— ee a 
MILD, VATUMOUTD .......cccccccccccccccccccs tet ME TITTTT TT TTT eosees COCO OOOO ee recone ’ 

Pillar, Dartmouth ............ 113 10 0 = " eee oe 1,002 0 O 
Heath, Totnes ....... hieiaes 11215 0O Chamberlen Bros, ........464.........., 999 0 0 
Ellis, Dartmouth (accepted) ........... . 107 0 0 Turtle & Appleton ............. peceticdnnte 995 0 0 
aeaaeehemrtstieapaitinatiiamiieteae J. Higgs, Dorset-square (accepted) 927 0 0 
DEPTFORD. — For re-building the Royal George, [Architect's estimate, £950. | 

Tenner’s-hill, Deptford, for Mr. B. Avery. Mr. W. T. . — 

Hutt, jun., architect -— HAMPSTEAD.—For sanitary works at 72, Fellows- 
8.3. Jerrard oo... ..cccec, sestecccsncetecses Ge @ © road, South Hampstead, for Mr. B. C. Hirsch, Mr, T, 
H. L. Holloway ...ssescccsses senlniinas . 2,143 0 0 Durrans, architect, Upper Baker-street :— 

» D. Leng............. 2,138 0 0 W. H. Back (accepted).......c0c.0066..,., £150 0 0 
Mark Redman (accepted) .........0000 . 2,105 0 0 HASTINGS.—F mae Eee , ha 
uetninenee -—for alterations and additions to Em- 

TON — . manuel Schools, West Hill, Hastings. Messrs. G, & W. 
+ Bact are Oe vt | TAR Hage ee ee 

; - Burden ...... aeuanes 
71 eee ‘aa ss OP TY ccmuaiecee 607 0 0 
meee eine ena anne ne 2625 0 0 w wie arma... eapanties 605 0 : 
a7, ssssernsossssssvvessoncsencccesonseooees 2,409 0 0 0 ETS acer =o: ¢ 
tases - Sey @ 6 HASTINGS,—For building of hto E l 
Staines & Son ‘iia waite ar 2 246 4) 0 ama. or ul ing Oo new pore to mmanue 
eT nennnnannns " 2190 0 0 one West Hill. Messrs,G. & W. A. Murray, archi- 
Fairhead Aas etetttttteeeeeeeaeceenee ‘ tects, Hastings :— 
Hk nt tevssesenenesen aa as 7 £164 0 0 
Paine rT Pee coma 2,067 0 0 W. E, Warman COC eee oer eee et ace eeseebeeses * 164 0 0 
G.&J.Green 2°65 0 0 W. Elliott S27 900 eeeterooeccesesconcoecosccccocece 163 10 O 
Pack Bros............ aba aehinniin: 7” 2050 0 0 8. & P. Phillips COP CO COCO eRe ereeeseeesessetocs 153 0 0 
Norris & Luke 1... wees 1,997 0 0 _ 

ekinbotham .......... 1,975 0 0 gp hg oo re Queen’s-road, for 

the executors of the late Mr att. Mr. H. Ward 
SS enseeeseseetesecenneeceenccaeeneneees . ° o 9 
EPPING.—For makin . . architect, Hastings :— 
‘ & new roads and laying down pipe . 

ewers and other works connected therewith at Epping ~~ + Morris .........ssse £330 0 0 
Keeble, Regent’s Park ............... al 0 Be TOMOE crecsccascccsencscccocsocccccosercecees 295 0 0 
ENO wascsscssccnccseseon , 3,122 0 a ima tseseseeressseneneseasaressees le : 

0, Kilburn .......... aisiaihlietneen . 2.860 0 0 oe WGTINAD ores sssssceeserscersscescores 

: more, Hornsey ,.,..,........... sueenes 2,805 0 0 h : 
wey, Hornsey 2603 0 0 HAVERHILL (Suffolk).— For the erection of a County 
» Tower Chambers ‘Keon sarees 2097 0 0 a a at egy — . Whitmore, architect 
‘ — and County Surveyor, Chelmsford :— 

FAY Walters & Sons, Bristol.................. £2,046 9 8 
dy UM, Kent.—For new house and shop, corn- H. F, Shake, Haverhill.................. 1.70013 6 
¥ i oe ete, East-street, Faversham, for Mr. A. G. Kenney, Ipswich...,., ; core 1,589 0 O 

_  ~ Benjamin Adkins, architect, Faver- W. G. Jarvis, Clare.......cccccceccccees,., 585 0 0 
Shrubsole Glasscock & Son, Bishops Stortford.. 1,560 0 0 
* alla tserverees 1,879 O O G. Thackray, Huntiogdon cccoe 1,528 0 O 
Judges ttttteseeeeeeesesetcesesces 1,882 0 0 Everett & Son, Colchester............... 1,525 0 O 
Brisley ‘pee 1,828 0 0 W. Wood, Chelmsford ................ 1,520 0 0 
Whiting 7 """""****tt++s+++esseereeeeseeees 1,760 0 0 M. Brown, Haverhill .................... . 1,500 0 oO 
Puller (0 etttesesseeeseeccseescensseeee 1,755 0 0 A. Brown, Braintree .................... 1,4°8 0 0 
baci ee, ane ; : eg gee repsesseeessnessossncess 1,410 0 0 
er (accepted) NeeeOODeOnnnteeeCnnS 1°600 G. E. Mills, Cambri GO. crecccccccscecees 407 0 O 
Seinen a 0 0 Mason & Son, Haverhill.................. 400 0 0 

FING See A. Bunting, St. Ives, Hunts.,.......... 1,390 0 0 
ley EF five houses and shops, High-street, Bell & Son, Saffron Walden - 1,385 0 0 
ale & Twitche mas Malby :— Bennett, Downham Market........... - 1,385 0 0 
a, ve Common-lane £2,565 0 0 J. — Sons, Royston senibadages . 1,379 0 0 

ccepted, O. Gibbons, Ipswich .................... 3375 0 O 

HAMBLED On A. Diss, Colchester (accepted) ...... 1,350 0 0 
tition to West q(182"*).—For a biliard-room and other| _B. Walker, London me es 

"4, Aley. Wilson. House, near Hambledon, Hants, for 

Porteeg, Uantitia. r. James W. Stroud, architect, HEMEL HEMPSTEAD.—For the erection of four 

Land .... les by Mr, W, Yeardye, Gosport and; houses with shop fronts in the Alexandra-road, Hemel 
‘Quick, South Hempstead. Mr. W. A. Fisher, architect and surveyor, 
1. H. Coo : , Orage £1,337 0 oO Marlowes, Hemel Hempstead :— 

J. Croag Pork la. ana - 1,300 0 0 Miskin, St. Alban’s..,......... -»» £2,268 0 0 
¢ Plummer Revias, Neihtiecaiientininia 1,288 0 0 oa Fogg oe nessessensssses ale :. 0 
; ) © tem ge OE 1,237 0 0 , -. Waterman, Watford .,........ 94 0 
J. Crocke, SRE 1,167 0 0 E. Horn, Hemel Hempstead* sogrenes 1,865 00 
erell, Land ’ 
d. H. Corke Routh tae 1,055 O 6 W. Sear, Hemel Hempstead........... 1,809 0 0 
H. Jones, outhse me 000 20esececcccces ~ 990 0 Oo Batson, Luton (withdrawn) ............ 1,535 0 0 
(accepted) ...).° 927 0 0 * Accepted, subject to modifications, 


HORNSEY.—For making new roads 
pipe sewers and other works connected 
; aa Park Estate, Hornsey, for 

om 


and laying down 
therewith, on the 
the British Land 
any, 25, Moorgate-street, London :— 





eeble, Regent’s Park .................. £1,238 0 0 
Nowell & Co., Kensington............... 1,230 0 0 
Harris, Camberwell ......... viemeailiades 1,199 0 0 
Jackson, Layton ........ tibeentnncencdiitatia 1,111 0 0 
Killingback, Camden Town ........... 1,050 0 0 
Wilson, Walthamstow ........ seciveesees 998 0 0 
Peill, Bromley .........00..ccc00000c0....., $92 0 0 
Bloomfield, Tottenham ........... coors §=6 98 ss OO 
Pizzey, Hornsey (accepted) ............ 950 0 0 














HORNSEY.—For making new road and laying down 
pipe sewer on the Hornsey Station Estate, for the British 



























































nd Company :— 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington......... £1,808 0 0 
Keeble, Regent’s Park ................ 702 0 0 
Harris, Camberwell.......00.06006........, 685 0 0 
Killingback, Camden Town ........... 1,526 0 0 
Wilson, Walthamstow ............ cee 1,498 0 0 
Peill, Bromley ................... cececceges . 1,460 0 0 
Bloomfield, Tottenham ................. 1,355 0 0 
Jackson, Leyton ............sesssesessccs,, 333.0 0 
Pizzey, Hornsey (accepted) ..... soocoee 1,332 0 O 
KINGSWEAR.—For two residences at ningaweer, 
evon, for Mr, James Fairweather, Mr. »* ae 
Back, architect and surveyor, Dartmouth, Quantities 
supplied :— 
F., Maunder, Dartmouth ......... sesbdeued £862 0 0 
H. Winsor, Dartmouth................... . 813 00 
B. Williams, Dartmouth (accepted)... 796 0 @ 
LEICESTER.—For new stables, warehouse, and bake A 
Union-street and Freeschoo! - lane, Leicester, for the 
Leicester Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr, Thomas 
Hind, architect, Leicester :— 
Me MED snnbbtessbancebbidabeciacseenite. £14,330 0 0 
Bo SE ntnitibininiicei 13,569 0 0 
oe ee Ri 13,555 0 0 
Se _ Weirrereperesnenerenrscsenrencentt: 13,434 0 O 
© O, SOW  scssccisttitiszicscorecins.n 3,409 0 0 
Clarke & Garrett.................. soeseseee 13,239 0 
W. Gimson & Sons............00-...,, wee 12,998 17 0 
A lel arceanaiaatar te aoa 12,988 0 0 
F, Major (accepted) .......6.0006......,, 12,808.10 0 
LEICESTER.—For the erection of wrought-iron hurdle 


fencing, gates, &c., at the East End Recreation Ground, 
Spinney Hill Park, near Leicester. Mr. J. Gordon, 
M. Inst. C.E., Borough Surveyor :— 





R. Forse & Co., Leicester.................. £561 0 0! 
W. T. Burbidge, Leicester ........... ‘449 0 0 
W. Miller & Sons, Wolverhampton ,,, 400 5 0 
Stableford & Co., Coalville ............ « 393 8 9 
Cort & Paul, Leicester... 357 0 0 
Hill & Smith, Brierly Hill, Stafford. 

eh OE ITNT IE NE 327 16 2 
Wright Bros., Leicester ............... 328 15 O 
Hydes & Wigfull, Sheffield sesvessessesese GLO & 8 
E. C. & J. Keay, Birmingham... . 275 1 8 
Brooks & Co.,* Wolverhampton........ . 27216 32 


* Accepted, 





— ee 


LONDON.—For the erection of the eastern portion of 
St. Augustine’s Church, Grove Park, Mr, C, Bell, archi- 
tect. Quantities by Mr. H. Lovegrove :— 























Sb SOOO TION siscscnsssccascsenne.cs.t £3,506 0 0 
nk, , ee: a . 3,375 0 O 
i, RE: ecosene 3,222 0 0 
_ i ee: sossee 3,166 O O 
nN a . 3,157; 0 0 
D. & R. Rennard .......600.0.00000........, 3,126 0 0 
Samuel Chafen ...... ‘ 3,125 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood teseecessscssereee 3,077 O QO 
James Smith & Son eabsiaainaiae . 2,993 0 0 
John Allen & Son.......eeccccccccccccs. 2,900 0 0 





LONDON.—For rebuilding Nos, 126-129, Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square, W. Mr. W. H. Powell, architect, 
Mecklenburg-equare. Quantities by Mr. Thomas Ladds :-— 




















Hall, Beddall, & Co. . soessecseesesscsees Od,203 O O 
J. Simpson & Son ....., ‘ 22,256 10 8 
W. Smith.......... ceccecces ananened sosssseee 21,602 0 O 
G. H. & A. Bywaters .............. vee =21,3689 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham............... 21,155 0 O 
Rider & Son nL AO ete 21,049 0 O 
Colls & Son ...... seviied . 20,983 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow ............. pegtsedd 20,977 0 0 
W. Downs ....., ceteccccressseecee 29,884 0 O 
Kirk & Randall ,............... eececeese . 20,747 0 0 
I innabenetnscnenensnn tite sooococee 19,977 0 OC 
G, Shaw (accepted) .........cccccs00s-, . 19,955 0 0 








LONDON.—For alterations and repairs to No, 18, 
Catherine-street, Strand, W.C., for The Savoy Publishing 
Company, Limited. Mr. Edward Clark, Strand, archi- 
tect :— 








PL ee ah, £247 0 0 
WENGE TIGR, ccchcccccccotiscccecedtinc: «- 236 0 O 
Quirk ... eee soocee 200 O OC 
CITT ccncccndililecseceissesditinecs ceccesccecce 221 0 0 
T. L, Green (accepted) ............ cocvcccee 217 0 O 





LONDON.—For making new road and laying down pipe 
sewer, with gulleys and other works connected there 
with, at Surrey-square, Old Kent-road, for Mr. Reed :-— 








) - £825 0 O 
Pinket, Old Kent-road ...........ccccccees . 794 00 
Pizzey, Hornsey (accepted) ............ 789 0 9g 
LONDON.—For repairs and decorative work at No. 24, 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. Mr. E. Leuchars, archi- 
tect :— 
Tarrant & Son* £507 10 0 





* Reduced estimate accepted, 








LONDON. — For alterations and decorating at the 
Regent’s Hall, Oxford Circus, W., for ‘‘ General ” Booth, 
Mr. E. J. Sherwood, architect, 101, Queen Victoria. 
t, E.C, :— 
— orrell & Beeton sstessesseeseeseesess S410 0 0} 
R, Julian, Kilburn 450 0 0 
253 156 0! 








* Accepted, 
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LONGTON (Lancashire).—For new church at Longton, 
cashire. Mr. J. E, K. Cutts, architect, Southampton- 
«treet, Strand :— 
Faced externally, Faced externally, 
red brick 





York stone, , 
D. Tullis & Son, Preston... £4,002 3 0 ... £4,518 18 0 
R. Saul, Preston ccccccsee 4779 15 OD ,., 4,722 9 
J. Walmsley, Preston ...... 4,774 9 6 ... 4,883.12 8 
W. Winnerd, Wigan...... -- 4,50410 O ,.,, 4,327 10 0 
Ww. Hothersall, Preston...... 4,398 0 eee 4,211 17 0 
H. Alty, Preston.......... wee 4,263 3 5 .., 419819 1 
W. Clegg, ‘Accrington ...... 4,22818 4 ... 3,938 18 4 
J. Fecitt, Blackburn ....... . 4,056 0 0 .,. 3,772 8 4 





- MARDEN (Kent).—First for alterations and additions 
to Spring-grove, Marden, Kent, for Mr. Andrew Campbell. 
Mr. J. T. Newman, architect, Fen-court, E.C. No 
quantities supplied:— 








House. Lodge, Total. 
F. Piper ... coe £3,167 ...... £352 000... £2,619 
M & Sons...... Y f= on 
T. Reeves......... 1,759 ..c-ce 279 secoee 2,018 
Wallis & Clements... 1,696 ...... 274 seoooe 1,970 


Davis & Leaney...... 1,380 ...... 233 0... 1,612 
= Tulley* eeeeeteetece 1,327 eecees 240 eeeee? 1,667 


* Accepted. 


agen yr J 1 tng teed the sneuion of egy cow- 
re, and piggeries ring-grove en, Kent, for Mr. 
Andrew Campell, , Mr. 57. Newman, architect. No 











quantities :— 
Marshall & Sons...... £1,061 0 0 
Wallis & Clements ... 933 0 0 
J. Wratten (accepted) 891 @ 0 








ROCHESTER. — For reseating and renovating the 
Wesleyan Chspel, for the trustees. Mr. James W. 
Nash, architect. Quantities supplied by architect :— 

.& J. Bathurst... £868 14 0 














Naylar & Son ... 755 0 0 
G. Gates seeninaiaiiniaiemmmtaeiti 719 0 O 
Callund & Son ... 68) 0 0 
C. E. Skinner ...... . 68 0 O 








SILVERTOWN (Essex).—For the erection of a block 
of school buildings and appurtenances forming the infant’s 
department to the West Silvertown Schools, Silvertown, E., 
for the West Ham School Board. Mr. J. T. Newman, 
architect, Fen-court, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. 
Curtis & Sons :— 






































G. J. Hoskings -_ £2,687 0 0 
T. Catley... . , 00 
B. E. Nightingale a 00 . 2,643 0 O 
Wall Bros, ...... . seommpuabace 2,534 0 0 
F. F. & J. Wood coves 2,082 0 O 
Knight & Dustow... . 2,623 0 0 
T. Boyce... > 60 
W. Gregar ... . 2,464 0 0 
T. Morter 2,443 0 0 
C. Cox... 2,440 0 0 
Stimpson & Co.... 2,250 0 0 
A. Reed .. 2,197 0 0 
Hearle & Son... (accepted) ............ 2,168 0 0 





STROUD (Gloucestershire). —For the erection of a 
clothing factory for Messrs. Williamson, Dunn, & Co. 
Mr, Henry A, Cheers, architect, Teddington :— 

W. Fream, Gloncester ..,......0.ce000008 £0,079 
F.. Parsons, Battersea 















































00 

5,551 0 0 

English & Son, Stroud... vse 6,465 0 0 
E. Meredith, Gloucester eeaeiiiit 5,385 0 0 
A. King, Gloucester : . 61988 0 0 
A. Estcourt, Gloucester ...... . 5,186 0 0 
G. Drew, Chalford 5,166 0 O 
A. Kimberley, Banbury ...... 5,149 0 0 
W. Jones, Gloucester... 5,100 0 0 
W. Church, Bristol ....................... 5,094 0 0 
Wall & Hook, Brimscombe ............. 5,045 0 0 
4p ge Bastow, Bristol ............ 4,999 0 0 
T, R. Turtle, London ......... se 4,999 0 0 
8. Grist, Aylesbury 4,998 0 0 
D. Ireson, Northampton ...... 4,994 0 0 
J. Clutterbuck, Gloucester ............ 4,975 0 0 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester.,....... . 4,969 0 0 
J. Bridges, Cirencester ....... srsscceseee 4,900 0 0 
J. Greenslade, Stroud.................. - 4,900 0 0 
W. H. Harper, Stroud 4,850 0 0 
J. Groome, London....... poneocnoese soovee 4,780 0 O 
W. H. Simonds, Reading .............. - 4,777 0 0 
J. Piller, Teddington ..................... 4,758 0 0 
P. Horsman & Co., Wolverhampton 4,675 0 0 
W. Hickinbotham, Teddington ...... 4,675 0 0 
C. Claridge, Banbury sovececces . 4,539 0 0 
J. Newton, Clapham . ; 4,523 0 0 
J. Martin, Maidenhead ........ . 4,521 0 0 
W. Bowers & Co., Hereford ........ . 4,425 0 0 


advertisements an 
addressed 





SOUTHAMPTON. — For erecting engine-house and 
other buildings for the Southampton Town Council. Mr. 
Wm. Matthews, C.E., Waterworks Engineer, Municipal 
Offices, Southampton :— 





Stevens & Sons, Southampton......... £9,387 0 0 
Cook & Sons, Southa:rrpton ............ 8,789 17 0 
H. J. Sanders, Southampton ......... 8,450 0 0 
Bull & Co., Southampton ............. . 8,345 0 0 
J. W. Pickthall, Southampton......... 8,100 0 0 
W. H. Simonds, Reading (accepted) 7,991 0 0 


[Engineer's estimate, £8,800. | 


STEPNEY.—Forthe erection of a mission-hall, Sunda 
schools, &c., Dongola-street, Stepney, for the Rev. 
F. Kitto, M.A. Mr. J. T. Newman, Fen-coort, E.C., 
architect, No quantities :— 








Foundations. Structure. Total. 
F. F. &J. Wood...... £196 ...... £2,070 ...... £2,256 
A. Reed ... - a esses 2,949 nee . 2,178 
Hearle & Son............ oP ene > ae edene . 2,168 





SWANLEY (Kent).—For the erection of a detached 
residence near | Junction, Kent. -Mr. St. Pierre 
Harris, architect, essrs, Baxter, Payne, & Lepper, 











surveyors :—- 
. Somerford & Son ... £1,790 0 0 
F. Wood...... . 1,747 0 0 
D. Payne . 1,734 0 0 
W. & F., Croaker 1,696 0 0 








SPECIAL NOTICE FOR NEXT WEEK.—As we 
= a day earlier than usual next week, Lists of 
enders for insertion in our next must reach us not later 


than 4 p.m, on WEDNESDAY, April 21. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Registered Telegraphic Address,““Tu BurpER, LONDON.” 








C. L., Paris (thanks),—T. P. M.—J. E. H.—A. L.—F. & G. H. (plan 
received; thanks).—F. H. T.—E. H. B.—A Reader of ‘* The 
Builder.” —R. P.—J. 8.—B, & C.—J, B. M.—L. & D, (below our 
mark).—H. BR. (should have sent amounts). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 

on. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Notx.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be ad to THK EDITOR; ail communications relating to 

d other exclusively business matters should be 
to THE PUBLISHER, anc not to the Editor. 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address,‘ THE BuiI._pER, Lonpox.,’’ 


—* THE BUILDER” for the Week ending 
GOOD FRIDAY.— APRIL 24th will be issued on TH!’ RS- 
DAY, the 22ud, Advertisements for insertion in that 
issue must therefore reach the Office before THREE p.m. 
on WEDNESDAY, the 2ist. Alterations in Standing 
Advertisements, or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE the 
oe, must be at the Office by TEN o'eleck on TUESDAY 

orning. 











CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under .... sssccsecs 4s. 
Each additional live (about ten words ..... ......0. Os. 6d. 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for special Adver- 
tisements on froat page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c, may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 

FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words).............. Os. 6d. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,.* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter er by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the Jatter COPIES ONLY should be 
sent. 





SPECI AL ~ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVERTISE- 

m—m—~u~wwm=_=:7 “ENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o’cleck on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 





.| PERSONS Advertising in *‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 


to the Office, 46, Catherine-street. Cevent Garden, W.C. 
Sree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 


envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


ee 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

“THE BUILDER” is supplied pirxct from ' 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the ome Tesident, 
Preraip. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia’ 5 alnum 
Zealand, 26s. per annum. To India, China, Ceylon . New 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS POURD Ws. 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C, RINIER 








— oe 
Best Bath Stone, for Win use, 
WESTWOOD GROUND 
Box Ground, : 
—— eee 
orsna 
Farleigh ning -_ po 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limite 
Corsham, Wilts. (Apvr, 





sie _ Ground Stone 
is the best for use in all exposed positi Tt 
being a well-known and tried Weather Ste vi 
50,000 ft. cube in stock. 
PICTOR & SONS, Th 

BOX, 8.0., WILTS. [ Apvr, T 











Doulting Preestone and Ham Hill Ston 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for - 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 

Prices, delivered to any part of the United | 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK & SONS, Norton-sub-Hamdon, IImin. 
ster, Somerset.—Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
No. 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [ Avr, 


Doulting Free Stone 
HAM HILL STONE 
BLUE LIAS LIM# Sicko - aales tiie 

(Ground or Lump), Ilminster. [Apvr, 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk: 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ Apv1. 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Anvz. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
SEASONED WOODS AND VENEERS IN 
EXTENSIVE QUANT!7IKS. 


B, J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Millbank Sawmills, Grosvenor-road, 8.W.; 
Whitfield-street, W.; 
And Store-street, London, W.C. , 
Telephone No. 3,152, and Private Wire con: : 
necting Business Premises. 








For prices, &., ad- 
dress 8. & J. STAPLE, 
» Quarry Owners, Stone 
and Lime Merchants, 








"I 





“~ 








—- wa om! «Me es as ff ket eo a S&* be CC 








MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 








fo CHARLES © COLLINCE'S © PATENTS 


19 PATENT HINGES 
ee ca, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting ‘“‘FALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every 


Qo 36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.5. 


———————, 








DISCOUNT TO BUILDERS. 





GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION: 


IRON CISTERNS 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW. 





VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 





Particulars on application. 


LARGE STOCK READY. 








CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION 


Chief Office: 





860, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 





